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If  I  might  givt  a  nlwrt  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fdte.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
prfciptce  of  teUing  u^iassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^nHther  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
Of  great  men,  they  fail  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.-~Dz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  GERMAN  REVOLUTION. 

Since  the  war-making  and  peace-making  between 
Germany  and  France  there  has  occurred  nothing  so 
important  to  Europe  as  the  defeat  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
Counties  Reform  Bill  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian 
Parliament  last  Thursday.  Englishmen,  always  slow  in 
apprehending  the  true  significance  of  foreign  politics, 
have  till  now  known  little  and  thought  less  about  the 
altogether  beneficent  storm  that  has  for  some  time  past 
been  rising  in  the  German  horizon,  and  promising  to 
sweep  away  much  that  is  hateful  and  poisonous  among 
the  rotten  institutions  with  which  not  Germany  only, 
but  all  civilised  Europe  is  still  afflicted.  Till  lately,  the 
much-needed  and  long-prayed-for  cloud  was  no  bigger 
thun  a  man’s  hand,  and  even  German  f.atriots  themselves 
hardly  dared  to  see  in  it  a  true  sign  of  national,  and  more 
than  national,  deliverance  from  feudalism  and  military- 
ism  in  their  worst  modern  form  and  combination.  They 
may  even  now  be  right  in  checking  their  hopes  until 
they  see  whether  this  present  cloud  is  to  bur.-it  and 
theu  leave  the  parched  country  relieved  but  not  saved, 
or  whether  it  is  to  bo  followed  by  other  and  yet 
more  refreshing  storms  that  will  continue  until 
the  soil  is  really  cleared  and  quickened,  and  liberty 
can  indeed  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  regions  hitherto 
rendered  arid  by  the  blasts  of  medimval  tyranny,  or 
covered  only  by  the  jungle-growths  of  a  base  aristocracy. 
But  if  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  only  transitory,  there 
is  yet  much  in  it  to  be  glad  of.  Though  the  revo¬ 
lution  may  have  to  be  worked  out  sfowly  and  painfully, 
its  value  as  showing  that  the  revolution  is  already  in 
progress  is  very  great.  It  helps  to  justify  the  views 
entertained  by  many  German  Liberals  a  few  years  ago 
— with  which,  we  confess,  w’e  had  little  sympathy  at  the 
time — that  it  5vas  worth  w’hile  to  allow  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  autocratic  schemes  to  have  full  play  until  he 
had  turned  the  various  States  of  Germany  into  one 
powerful  nation,  and  had  crushed  all  foreign  foes,  in  order 
that  then  the  people  might  set  themselves  heartily  and 
without  hindrance  to  the  working  out  of  a  thorough 
scheme  of  liberty  at  home.  It  w  ill  not  be  wise  to  couut 
very  much  upon  the  Libeml  action  of  the  great 
Chancellor,  or  to  feel  sore  that  bis  recent  alienation 
from  the  aristocratic  party  implies  any  genuine  adhesion 
to  democratic  principles ;  but  it  is  clear  -that  he  is  now 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  people  against  their 
hereditary  masters. 

The  Counties  Reform  Bill  may  be — and,  we  trust,  is 
— only  a  straw  showing  how  the  stream  runs ;  but  in 
itself  it  is  a  thing  of  considerable  importance.  Its  aim 
is  to  divest  the  great  landlords  of  Prussia,  the  rank  and 
tile  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  the  Junker  party,  of  the 
nearly  absolute  powers — absolute  in  everything  but  their 
subordination  to  the  Government  that  they  have 
learnt  to  regard  as  a  mere  concentration  of  their  ow  n 
strength — which  they  have  hitherto  possessed  in  the 
administration  of  local  affairs,  and  in  exchange  for  the 
old  feudal  arrangements  to  invest  all  country  towns  and 
rural  districts  with  representative  institutions  and  self- 


governing  functions.  The  Bill  would  be  called  in  England 
a  very  extensive  Local  Government  Bill,  and  in  France 
it  would  take  the  shape  of  something  like  a  restitution 
of  the  old  communal  rights  that  fell  into  abeyance  under 
the  Bourbou.s,  and  were  virtually  abrogated  under  the 
Empire.  If  we  consider  how  great  would  be  the  tur¬ 
moil  among  our  own  landed  aristocracy  if  Mr  Gladstone 
were  to  propose  the  abolition  of  all  its  magisterial  and 
kindred  privileges,  we  can  understand  the  much  greater 
consternation  produced  by  Prince  Bismarck’s  scheme 
among  the  much  more  exclusive  and  tyrannical  members 
of  the  Junker  party.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  this 
party,  being  nearly  absolute,  as  far  as  speech  and  voting 
powers  go,  in  the  Prussian  Upper  House,  should  resist 
the  project  to  the  death.  It  is  not  altogether  strange 
that  Prince  Bismarck,  wearied  by  the  obstructive  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  party,  though  he  is  himself  a  member  of 
it  by  birth  and  tradition,  should  attempt  to  weaken  it 
by  all  the  means  at  his  command.  But  it  is  as  strange 
as  it  is  welcome  to  find  him  resorting  to  this  particular 
method  of  attacking  it,  a  method  which  is  consistent  with 
and  necessary  to,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  only  satisfactory  and 
healthy  system  of  political  national  life  in  the  future. 
After  all  the  mischievous  abuse  that  has  lately  been 
heaped  upon  the  communal  principle,  and  the  desperate 
efforts  that  have  been  made  on  all  hands  to  use  exag¬ 
gerated  opinions  regarding  the  Paris  experiment  as 
arguments  against  every  working  out  of  the  idea  that 
there  found  unfortunate  and  distorted  expression,  it  is 
certainly  surprising  that  the  centralising  and  despotic 
Government  of  Prussia  should  now  take  the  lead  in  its 
adoption  in  a  modified  form.  This  can  only  be  explained 
on  one  hypothesis ;  and  herein  lies  the  real  significance 
and  importance,  as  we  understand  it,  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
plan.  He  is  patriot  enough  to  desire,  before  all  things,  the 
advancement  of  his  country,  and  if  his  desire  takes  too 
much  the  shapeof  craving  for politicalandmilitary  aggran¬ 
disement,  it  can  adapt  itself  to  other  conditions,  if  those 
conditions  are  necessary  to  the  developmi^nt  of  the  w'ork 
he  has  at  heart.  He  is  too  much  of  an  aristocrat  and 
autocrat  to  make  friends  of  the  masses  if  the  heads  of 
the  masses  can  serve  his  purpose.  He  would  never  give 
liberty  to  the  peasants  if  the  great  landlords  would  or 
could  become  efficient  tools  in  his  hands.  But  he  is  now 
forced  to  abandon  his  quondam  allies,  and  to  seek  allies 
from  the  classes  that,  if  they  were  not  half  blinded  by 
the  great  trophies  he  has  won  for  their  Fatherland,  would 
'  regard  him  as  a  heartless  tyrant  and  an  unscrupulous 
imperialist.  How  far  he  is  that,  only  posterity  can  truly 
judge  ;  but  contemporary  critics  are  right  in  regarding 
I  him  as  a  man  who  would  not  willingly  serve  the  inte- 
’  rests  of  popular  liberty  if  it  were  not  expedient  for  him 
to  do  so.  He  doubtless  gauges  accurately  the  strength 
and  temper  of  the  people,  and  in  his  resolve  to  carry 
through  his  Counties  Reform  Bill  at  any  cost  we  may 
certainly  find  evidence  that  the  strength  and  temper  of 
the  people  are  too  powerful  in  the  direction  of  genuine 
and  thorough  liberty  for  even  him  to  resist  it. 

The  issue  of  the  present  crisis  will  be  worth  watching. 
The  Prussian  Upper  House  having  rejected  the  Bill  by, 
if  the  telegraphic  report  is  correct,  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  145  votes  to  18,  the  Prussian  Government  refuses 
to  resign  and  offers  its  opponents  a  chance  of  retracing 
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their  steps  Hithont  resort  to  measuies  of  cowpalsion. 
The  Parliament  was  to  be  prorogued  yesterday,  in  order 
that  it  might  begin  a  new  fession  on  the  l‘2th  of  this 
month.  Then  the  Bill  will  be  brought  forward  again, 
will  quickly  pass  through  the  Lower  House,  atd  will  be 
presented  again  to  the  Upper  House,  with,  as  it  seems, 
an  intimation  that  unless  it  is  passed  by  the  aristocratic 
assembly  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  that  august 
body  will  be  swamped  by  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
peers  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Government  mea¬ 
sure.  We  may  reasonably  guess  that  the  Junkers  will 
prefer  the  disgrace  of  eatiug  their  own  words  to  the 
disgrace  of  being  permanently  annihilated  by  the  out¬ 
voting  power  of  the  new  members  who,  if  they  are 
stubborn  now,  wi'l  I  e  fastened  uron  them.  But  it 
matters  little  what  they  do.  Prince  Bismarck  is 
not  a  man  to  retrace  any  step  he  has  taken,  and  if 
he  was  driven  to  take  this  particular  step  by  the 
force  of  the  popular  will,  none  the  less  powerful 
because  it  has  not  spoken  very  loudly,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  he  will  not  draw  back  now  that  be  has  committed 
himself  to  the  democratic  movement,  and  has  thereby 
vastly  augmented  its  strength.  The  victory,  as  regards 
the  passing  of  the  Counties  Reform  Bill  for  Prussia, 
may  be  regarded  as  already  won  ;  and  there  is  sni*ely 
good  ground  for  believing  that  this  particular  victory 
will  be  only  a  march,  necessitating  other  marches,  in  the 
peaceable  working  out  of  a  grand  political  revolution  *in 
Prussia.  And  Prussia  now  means  Germany.  The  uni- 
6 cation  of  Germany  has  not  been  effected  without  much 
bloodshed  and  some  national  disgrace.  If  it  can  be 
delivered  from  domestic  thraldom  and  feudal  traditions 
Tv'ithout  bloodshed,  and  with  nothing  but  honour  to  the 
iation,  we  may  be  glad  indeed.  I 


affer  year  represen fations  have  been  made  to  her  MHjestv’a 
Ministers  about  this  accursed  traffic  in  flesh  and  blo^ 
and  that  for  year  after  year  the  subject  has  been  carefullr 
shelved.  Next  session,  however,  itwill  be  sure  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  upon  the  Parliamentary  list.  Stanley  has 
discovered  Livingstone;  and  there  are  Livingstone’s  letters 
and  there  is  Stanley’s  book ;  and  everybody  is  talking 
about  the  Lualaba  and  the  Congo,  and  Lakes  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika,  and  Ujiji  and  Unyanyembe,  and  above  all 
the  slave  trade.  Should,  then,  some  awkward  and  cap¬ 
tious  young  member  work  the  subject  up,  and  rise  next 
session  to  call  attention  to  it,  and  to  impugn  the  inac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Government,  Sir  Tite  Barnacle  will  be  ready 
for  that  young  member.  He  will  arise  in  his  place  and 
assure  him  that  so  far  from  the  matter  being  one  to> 
which  her  Majesty’s  Government  has  given  no  attention 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  which,  next  to  the  Irish  Church^ 
the  Irish  Land,  the  Abolition  of  Purchase,  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  Sanitary  Reform,  <fec.,  <fec.,  has  for  years  engaged 
the  attention  of  her  Majesty’s  Government;  that,  more 
than  this,  her  Majesty’s  Government  has  despatched  to 
Zanzibar  a  gentleman  whose  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  whole  question  is  beyond  all  dispute ;  that  the 
results  of  that  gentleman’s  mission  will  shortly  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  House ;  and  that,  until  then,  it  would 
be  more  decent,  more  patriotic,  more  in  accordance  with 
custom,  if  the  right  honourable  member  were  to  abstain 
from  prejudging  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty’s  Ministers 
in  a  matter  to  which  they  have  given  so  much  care  and 
attention.  In  short.  Sir  Tite  Barnacle  will  hurl  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  at  the  head  of  the  House  ;  will  demolish  all  scep¬ 
ticism  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ;  will  cheke  all  inquiry  with 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  ;  will  play  Sir  Bartle  Frere  as  a  trump 
card.  In  a  year  or  eight^n  months  the  whole  matter 
will  have  dropped  out  of  sight.  And  then  Sir  Bartle 
Frere’s  report  can  be  conveniently  pigeon-holed,  and  the 
whole  matter  be  pleasantly  forgotten. 

The  facts  of  the  Zanzibar  slave  trade  are  easily  told. 
The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  owns  not  only  Zanzibar  and  the 
adjacent  islets,  but  also  Kilwa  on  the  coast.  From 
Kilwa  some  20,000  or  30,000  slaves  are  annually 
shipped  to  the  island.  Of  these  some  1,000  or  2,000 
at  the  outside  are  wanted  in  Zanzibar  itself.  The  rest 
are  exported  to  Muscat,  where  they  find  a  ready  sale. 
Now  we  have  a  treaty — it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
who  were  our  plenipotentiaries  for  drawing  it  up  and 
what  were  their  instructions — by  which  we  agrep  to  allow 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  imoort  as  many  slaves  as  he 


THE  EAST  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Enthusiasts  accept  the  mission  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  as 
proof  positive  that  the  Zanzibar  slave  trade  is  to  be  at 
Inst  put  down,  and  that  England  is  “  to  fulfil  the  glorious 
’egacy  bequeathed  to  her  by  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and 
'Jrougham.”  Less  sanguine  and  somewhat  soberer 
prophets  than  are  those  who  prophesy  for  ministerial 
journals  find  it  difficult  to  attach  to  this  new  demonstra¬ 
tion  any  precise  meaning.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  not 
at  all  sure  what  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  instructions  are.  He 
can  hardly  be  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  existing  traffic.  Upon  that  point  we  possess, 
and  have  already  neatly  printed  in  Government  blue- 
books,  all  the  information  we  are  likely  to  want.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  it  seem  probable  that  Sir  Bartle 
is  to  be  sent  out  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Sultan  of  Zan¬ 
zibar  to  assure  him  that  England  is  resolved  that  the 
traffic  shall  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  to  negotiate  with  him 
or  his  Ministers  a  treaty  for  its  suppression.  Peremptory 
and  arbitrary  conduct  such  as  this  is  out  of  the  question 
in  these  days  of  justice  and  arbitration.  And  yet,  economy 
being  nowadays  apolitical  mainspring  as  potent  as  justice 
itself,  we  are  forbidden  to  suppose  that  the  object 
of  this  new  and  somewhat  expensive  mission  is  not  more 
practical  than  the  re-collection  of  information  already 
availible  in  an  accessible  form.  The  fact  probably  is 
that  the  Cabinet  has  at  last  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  in  the  matter,  and  by  way  of  **  doing 
someth ’ng,”  and  yet  doing  as  little  as  possible,  it  has 
sent  out  Sir  Bartle  Fi*ere  with  general  instructions  to  look 
about  him  and  report.  When  it  occurred  to  Mr  Micawber 
to  go  into  the  coal  trade  he  went  so  far  as  to  go  and  look 
at  the  Medway,  and  so  the  Government,  Micawber-liko 
in  many  of  its  w'ays,  having  come  to  the  conclusion,  to  do 
something,  or  to  pretend  to  do  it,  with  reference  to  the 
East  African  slave  trade,  has  actually  got  so  far  as  to 
send  an  envoy  with  a  suite  to  look  at  Zanzibar.  Before 
Parliament  meets,  Mr  Stanley’s  book  will  be  published, 
and  with  it,  in  all  probability,  some  letters  from  Dr 
Livingstone  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Indeed,  papers  are 
lying  already  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  great  building 
in  Downing-street  which,  if  they  were  published,  would 
tell  a  very  awkward  sto^,  and  would  show  that  for  year 
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object  of  a  contraband  trade,  his  snfferings  are  con¬ 
siderably  augmented.  Take  it  all  in  all — as  far  as  the 
net  amount  of  human  suffering  is  concerned — it  would 
be  better  by  far  for  the  negroes  if  we  allowed  the  trade 
to  go  on  openly  than  if  we  merely  harried  it  as  we  do 
at  present. 

Our  duty  in  the  matter  is  clear  enough.  We  ought 
to  politely  infonn  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  that  we  do  not 
intend  any  longer  to  oliserve  the  treaty  by  which  we 
allow  him  to  import  slaves  into  the  island  from  the  coast. 
We  can,  of  course,  point  out  to  him  that  a  treaty,  as 
Mr  Gladstone  has  declared,  only  expresses  the  intention 
of  its  high  contracting  powers  at  the  date  of  its  signa¬ 
ture,  and  is  in  no  way  binding  upon  them  afterwards. 
Russia  tore  up  the  Treaties  of  1856,  and  what  Russia 
did  to  us  we  can  surely  afford  to  do  to  Zanzibar.  Or, 
if  we  object  to  such  blunt  repudiation  of  pledges  that, 
however  wrongly  entered  upon,  are  still  plages,  we 
can  surely  make  some  terms  by  which  we  can  honour¬ 
ably  retire  from  our  obligations.  We  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  simply  withdraw  from  a  treaty  which  makes  us 
accomplices  in  the  crime  of  slavery.  We  must  also 
proclaim  slavery  as  piracy ;  must  keep  three  or  four 
vessels  cruising  about  the  Mozambique  Channel ;  and 
must  further,  whenever  we  catch  a  slave  dhow,  try  her 
captain  and  crew  as  pirates,'  and  hang  them  promptly. 
But  all  this  will  cost  money.  And  consequently,  to  defer, 
if  possible,  the  evil  day  of  expense.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has 
been  sent  out  to  perform  the  operation  known  to  school¬ 
boys  in  class  as  cutting  time  to  waste. 

It  may  seem  a  little  strange  that  England  should  be 
a  party  to  a  treaty  which  recognises  and  allows  the 
existence  of  slavery.  It  not  only  seems  strange  ;  it  is 
strange.  But  our  national  honour  is  not  as  keen  as  it 
once  was.  We  are  happy  enough  to  be  able  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  kidnapping  in  the  South  Seas  ;  to  call  it  immi¬ 
gration,”  and  to  accept  the  assurances  of  our  colonists 
that  it  is  “  regulated.”  And  when  we  allow  the  whole¬ 
sale  piracy  which  resulted  in  the  martyrdom  of  Patteson 
to  go  on  unchecked,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  a  little  hard, 
and  not  altogether  consistent,  for  us  to  turn  round  and 
bully  the  poor  miserable  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  If  we  are 
to  interfere  at  Zanzibar,  we  must  interfere  at  Queensland 
also.  And  so,  as  Ministers  are  no  doubt  aware,  the 
matter  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  hopeful  feature  of  it  is 
that  our  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  see  that  there 
is  the  possibility  of  a  huge  East  African  cotton  trade  if 
only  slavery,  which  means  perpetual  insecurity,  rapine, 
and  war,  could  be  put  down.  Accordingly,  the  pious 
men  of  Manchester,  and  with  them  all  our  most  pious 
drapers,  are  awakening  to  the  view  that  God  disapproves 
of  slavery,  and  that  it  is  our  doty  as  Christians  to  put  it 
down.  Vile  instruments  often  serve  great  purposes.  And 
those  who  hate  slavery  may  perhaps  find  it  possible  for 
the  nonce  to  row  in  the  same  boat  with  oleaginous  Non¬ 
conformist  haberdashers. 

Above  all  principles  of  non-intervention  the  duty  to 
put  down  slavery  towers  paramount.  And  if  England 
wishes  to  regain  the  respect  which  she  has  lost,  she  will 
equip  an  efficient  squadron  for  the  South  Seas  and 
another  for  the  Mozambique.  Politicians  of  Mr 
Lowe's  stamp  will  argue  that  the  business  is  none  of 
ours ;  that  it  is  “  quixotic.”  Cain,  we  believe,  never 
fully  realised  the  fact  that  he  was  his  brother’s  keeper. 
But,  apart  from  any  talk  about  “duty,”  it  is  to  our 
interest  to  stamp  out  not  only  this  accursed  East  African 
trade  in  blacks,  but  also  the  equally  accursed  trade  in 
Polynesians.  A  good  resolute  anti-slavery  crusade 
would  restore  our  prestige,  and  would  show  that  the 
true  old  blood  is  not  dead  in  us.  We  have  our  men-of- 
war.  Why  not  use  them  ?  The  heart  of  Commander 
Palmer,  of  the  Eosarioy  would  leap  up  within  him  if  he 
were  told  off  to-morrow  as  one  of  a  squadron  of  three 
to  cruise  about  Levuka.  He  is  the  very  man  for  this 
kind  of  service,  hating  slavery  and  fearing  God,  not 
without  a  touch  of  Puritanism,  which  would  impel 
liim  to  read  a  chapter  or  two  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  a  piratical  skipper  before  running  him  up  to 
the  yard-arm.  Such  men  as  Commander  Palmer 
^re  the  men  we  want  for  this  work.  Nor  is  there 


any  reason  why  it  should  be  much  longer  delayed. 
Ot  course  we  must  wait  for  Sir  Bartle  Frere *s  report. 
But  Sir  Bartle  Frere  will,  we  take  it,  report  that  the 
trade  exists,  that  it  is  infamous,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  put 
^wn.  Our  ability  to  put  it  down  no  one  can  question. 
We  could,  if  we  chose  to  do  so,  sweep  slavery  off  the 
^as.  That  we  do  not  choose  to  do  so  is  our  disgrace. 
Novel  ideas  of  duty  tell  us  that  it  is  no  mark  of  wisdom 
to  ^  intervene  between  the  nigger-driver  and  his  nigger. 
This  policy  we  endorsed  when  we  signed  the  infamous 
treaty  which  allows  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  import 
slaves  for  "‘home  consumption  only.”  We  are  now 
called  to  reconsider  it.  Should  we  once  again  adopt, 
should  we  formally  express,  our  conviction  that  the 
savage  must  take  care  of  himself,  and  that  it  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  interfere  between  slave  and  slave-hunter, 
our  honour  will  suffer  as  keenly  as  it  would  suffer  if  a 
foreign  fleet  rode  the  Thames. 


THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ON  THE  COUNTY 
FRANCHISE. 

With  one  portion  of  the  Attorney- General’s  address  to 
his  constituents  we  cordially  agree.  We  allude  to  the 
remarks  that  he  made  respecting  the  uprising  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  in  which  he  admitted  not  only 
the  legality,  but  the  necessity  of  their  combinations,  if 
they  wished  to  make  any  material  change  in  their  con¬ 
dition.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  who  haa 
been  terribly  uneasy  ever  since  he  let  fall  amid  a  lot  of 
roistering  farmers  his  notorious  remaiks  about  agitators 
and  the  horse-pond,  doubtless  thought  that  he  had  con¬ 
doned  his  offence  by  having  actually  sat  down  to  dinner 
in  his  own  palace  with  halLa-dozen  real  Gloucestershire 
labourers ;  but  the  country  has  not  forgiven  or  forgotten 
him  yet,  and  he  must  have  smarted  severely  under  the 
lash  of  the  Attorney-General.  Sir  John  Coleridge  told 
the  Bishop,  in  pretty  plain  language,  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  honestly  repent  of  what  he  had  said,  and  distinctly 
retract  it,  or  else  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  into 
the  oblivion  for  which  he  so  evidently  yearns.  With 
equal  vigour,  too,  did  the  Attorney- General  denounce* 
the  cold-blooded  edict,  with  respect  to  his  cottages,  re¬ 
cently  pronounced  by  the  despot  of  Marlborough. 

But  it  is  the  deductions  which  the  first  law  Officer  of 
the  Crown  draws  from  the  utterances  of  Bishop  and 
Duke  that  ring  most  pleasantly  in  our  ears.  “  I  do  not 
aspire  to  the  gift  of  political  prophecy,  yet  I  venture  to 
think  that  a  Tory  Duke  and  a  Tory  Bishop  have  between 
them  made  the  extension  of  the  county  suffrage  a  matter 
of  very  pressing  necessity.”  Now  it  is  not  so  much  tho 
originality  of  the  remark- that  pleases  us,  as  the  source 
from  which  it  comes.  Three  weeks  ago  we  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  lowering  of  the  county  franchise  was  a 
prompt,  ready,  and  popular  weapon  with  which  the 
Government  might  speedily  attack  the  growing  discon¬ 
tent  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  Since  that  time  some 
Cabinet  Councils  have  been  held,  and,  without  pretend¬ 
ing  for  one  moment  to  be  in  their  secrets,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  discontent  of  the  farm- labourers  was  one 
of  the  subjects  then  discussed,  and  that  schemes  where¬ 
with  to  meet  or  allay  this  new  difficulty  were  mooted. 
Nor  will  it  be  carrying  our  conjectures  too  far,  if  we  also 
assume  that  whatever  scheme  or  schemes  then  found 
favour  would  not  be  concealed  from  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  member  of  the  Government  among  those 
who  are  without  the  mystic  circle  of  the  Cabinet.  In 
fact,  the  contrary  supposition  would  be  simply  absurd, 
when  it  must  have  been  known  to  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  that  the  Attorney- General  was  about  to  addresa 
his  constituents  at  Exeter,  and  that  the  political  world 
of  England  would  hang  upon  his  every  utterance. 

If,  then,  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Sir  John  Coleridge,  as 
to  the  lowering  of  the  county  franchise,  is  only  received 
with  sufficient  warmth  by  the  country,  it  may  be  accepted 
almost  as  a  certainty  that  a  measure  of  this  nature  will 
bo  shortly  presented  to  Parliament,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  relieve  Mr  Trevelyan  of  the  necessity  of  renew¬ 
ing  his  motion  on  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  the  country  will  show  unmistakable  sip^ns  of  the 
warmth  with  which  it  accepts  the  suggestion  of  a  speedy 
extension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  has  now  received  the  almost  official  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Government.  The  farm-labourers  of  Dorset¬ 
shire  are  already  in  the  field;  at  Blandford,  Dorchester, 
and  many  of  the  country  villages,  petitions  short,  terse, 
and  to  the  point,  claiming  as  a  right  their  admission  to 
the  franchise,  have  been  adopted,  amid  what  the  local 
papers  describe  as  scenes  of  unparalleled  enthusiasm. 
The  common  sense  of  a  practical  remedy  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  at  once  reaches  their  heart,  for,  if  the  labourer  has 
a  vote  as  well  as  the  squire  and  the  parson,  then  the 
labourer  will  receive  some  of  that  attention  from  the 
legislature  which  has  hitherto  been  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  upper  or  middle  classes.  The 
labourer  is  now  sufficiently  awake  to  grasp  this  notion, 
and  having  grasped  it  he  will  stick  close  to  it  until  it 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact.  With  a  vote  in  his  hand, 
the  dreams  of  extinct  Game  Laws,  or  of  homesteads 
where  he  may  rest  secure  from  eviction,  lose  their 
shadowy  nature,  and  become  an  almost  tangible  sub¬ 
stance,  or  at  least  assume  such  proportions  that  he  can 
think  of  them  with  complacent  assurance  as  the  future 
heritage  of  his  children.  The  culture  of  the  ploughman 
and  the  farm-servant,  throughout  even  the  most  debased 
parts  of  our  agricultural  districts,  has  advanced  with 
wonderful  rapidity  during  the  past  few  months.  The 
Leads  that  once  hung  down  unlightened  by  a  ray  of 
hope  now  respond  with  a  new  intelligence  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  better  time.  In  every  county  men  have  sprung 
up,  and  are  continuing  to  come  to  the  front  in  increasing 
numbers,  from  among  the  peasant  ranks,  to  preach  the 
pure  gospel  of  labour,  and  the  glad  tidings  have  stirred 
cliords  in  their  breasts  which  could  never  have  been 
touched  by  those  who  were  not  of  them.  The  Lihourers* 
Chronicle  is  now  read  in  many  a  country  village,  w’ith  an 
earnestness  hitherto  unknown,  to  eager  knots  of  listeners, 
•on  whom  the  most  stirring  of  Radical  or  Communistic 
•appeals  would  have  fallen  without  a  shadow  of  result. 
They  are  being  roused  to  a  knowledge  that  they  are 
a  power  in  the  State,  that  they  are  taxpayers,  producers 
of  wealth,  and  founders  of  capital,  and  that  they  there¬ 
fore  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  disposal  of  their 
chattels  and  themselv^es.  The  wholesale  evictions  that 
are  now  taking  place  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but 
especially  in  Dorsetshire,  have  as  yet  only  had  the  effect 
of  making  the  sufferers  sternly  desirous  of  being  placed 
in  a  position  by  which  they  can  have  some  voice  in  the 
alteration  of  the  laws  that  so  cruelly  oppress  them. 
The  action  of  the  farmers,  backed  up  too  often  by  the 
furious  tirades  of  bishops,  squires,  and  paraons,  tends 
most  unmistakably  to  provoke  a  riotous  outbreak,  but 
hitherto  this  has  fortunately  been  avoided,  owing  to  the 
calm  and  temperate  hands  into  which  the  management 
•of  the  National  Agricultural  Union  seems  for  the  most 
fpart  to  have  fallen,  and  by  the  aid  that  that  society  has 
•given  to  the  evicted  and  destitute  to  obtain  remunera¬ 
tive  employment  elsewhere.  But  this  cannot  go  on  for 
ever,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  class,  “  which,” 
as  the  Attorney-General  says,  “  has  the  elements,  at 
least,  of  becoming  a  very  dangerous  class,”  must  be 
treated  with  in  some  way  or  another.  The  movement 
grows,  and  suppression  is  out  of  the  question.  What 
can  be  more  statesmanlike,  more  politic,  or  more  conser¬ 
vative  of  the  interests  of  the  other  classes  of  this  country, 
than  to  give  to  the  labourers  the  means  of  stating  what 
their  grievances  are  before  the  synod  of  the  nation  ? 


MR  MILL’S  LETTER. 

The  spokesmen  of  the  middle-classes  have  given  Mr 
Mill’s  let  ter  to  the  Nottingham  Branch  of  the  International 
Society  an  approval  that  has  not  been  bestowed  by 
them  upon  his  equally  emphatic  exposure  of  their  own 
])et  fallacies.  Substitute  for  “  the  principles  of  the 
llevolution”  of  the  working  men,  “the  principles  of 
I’olitical  Economy  ”  of  the  capitalist,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  which  was  capable  of  supporting  the  greater 
number  of  errors.  To  all  efibrts  of  the  working  men 


to  improve  their  condition,  to  all  their  combinations  and 
strikes,  the  oracles  of  the  press  and  the  platform  had 
one  ready  and  uniform  answer.  The  laws  of  political 
economy  were  against  them,  and  they  could  not  succeed. 
To  the.5e  not  disinterested  and  injudicious  advisers,  tho 
words  of  Hobbes  come  home,  “  Words  are  the  coautsr.i 
of  wise  men,  but  the’ money  of  fools.”  Forms  of  words 
about  “supply  and  demand”  were  supposed  to  e.vhaust 
the  possibilities  of  development,  and  to  solve  every 
difficulty  about  w’ages.  Mr  Mill  long  ago  pointed 
out  the  errors  of  these  economists,  falsely  so-called,  and 
well  would  it  have  been  for  them  if  his  advice  had  been 
taken  seriously  to  heart,  as  it  will  be  well  for  the  Inter¬ 
nationalists  of  Nottingham  or  elsewhere,  if  they  give  heed 
to  the  spirit  of  his  advice  to  them  now.  But  Mr  Mill’s 
advice  was  not  taken  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  large 
number  of  working  men,  not  having  specially  studied  tho 
subject,  but  estimating  it  only  by  the  speeches  addres.sed 
to  them,  have  come  to  regard  Political  Economy  ns  a  col¬ 
lection  of  sophisms  designed  to  encourage  the  selfishness 
of  the  rich,  and  deaden  in  them  every  impulse  of  gene¬ 
rosity  or  justice.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  both  for  the 
working  men  themselves  and  for  the  cause  of  truth; 
if  sound  doctrine  is  presented  to  them  in  a  false  and 
exaggerated  form  hostile  to  their  interest,  it  and  they 
inevitably  suffer. 

There  is  just  a  danger  that  working  men  may  reply 
to  “  Political  Economy  ”  by  the  “  Revolution.”  One 
abstraction  is  as  good,  or  rather  as  bad,  as  the  other ;  the 
first  is  the  more  respectable,  but  the  second  more  likely 
to  excite  enthusiasm.  The  “  Revolution  ”  is  a  phrase 
whose  meaning  it  would  puzzle  most  Internationalists  to 
explain.  It  expresses  dissatisfaction,  a  desii-e  to  turn 
everything  upside  down ;  but  it  indicates  no  real 
remedy.  We  think  they  do  w'ell  to  be  dissatisfied. 
The  lot  of  few  working  men  at  all  approaches  an 
ideal  standard.  The  least  with  which  an  intelligent 
human  being  can  remain  satisfied  is  such  a  supply  of 
food  and  other  necessaries  as  is  required  for  thoroughly 
good  health,  with  a  balance  for  moderate  recreation, 
and  something  to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day.  Speaking  of 
the  provinces,  and  not  of  London,  and  having  regard  to 
the  ruling  prices,  it  is  manifest  that  a  workman  cannot 
bring  up  a  family  at  all  comfortably  on  less  than  21.  a  week. 
The  average  is  far  below  that  minimum;  and,  consequently, 
the  average  lot  of  a  working  man  is  w'hat  no  intelligent 
man  ought  to  be  satisfied  with.  A  weary  round  of  toil, 
a  constant  struggle  for  a  modicum  of  the  necessaries  ot 
life,  an  almost  hopeless  future, — these  are  the  elements 
of  a  working  man’s  career ;  and  we  have  the  utmost 
sympathy  with  those  who  strive  to  remove  or  mitigate 
these  evils.  In  spite  of  the  scarecrow  of  Political 
Economy,  the  thing  could  be  done.  Trade-unions  have 
done  much  to  raise  wages,  and  to  sustain  them.  A 
limitation  of  the  numbers  of  their  families  would  do 
more.  Working  men  who  rear  an  uncalled-for  number 
of  children,  with  great  inconsistency  try  to  limit 
the  number  of  apprentices.  It  would  be  more  reason¬ 
able  if,  instead  of  bringing  children  into  the  world  and 
refusing  to  let  them  work,  they  •would  “  begin  at  the 
beginning,”  and  exercise  a  little  moderation.  By  means 
of  co-operation,  merely  by  the  exercise  of  economy  and 
self-denial,  they  could  compete  with  their  masters,  and 
by  uniting  capital  and  labour,  destroy  their  antagonism. 
Besides  these,  w'e  do  not  forget  political  changes,  in  tho 
tenure  of  land,  in  educational  reforms,  in  fiscal  improve¬ 
ments,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

The  danger  for  working  men  is  that  they  may  for.iako 
these  slow  and  laborious  remedies  for  some  big  and  pre¬ 
tentious  idea.  Men  little  accustomed  as  a  rule  to  the 
nicer  operations  of  thinking,  and  embarking  on  the  sea 
of  discussion  with  a  naive  blindness  to  the  snares  imd 
pitfalls  of*  language,  are  apt  to  be  caught  with  such  a 
high-sounding  abstraction  as  the  “  Revolution.’  As 
Thackeray  said  of  a  passage  in  a  famous  novel, 

“  Mighty  fine,  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  r  The 
French  refugees  could  not  do  a  greater  mischief 
by  spreading  among  the  uneducated  class  of  English¬ 
men  the  vice  of  French  speculation.  As  a  nation,  the 
French  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  literary 
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merits  :  if  their  stylo  is  not  the  very  highest,  it  certainly 
is  very  good.  Unfortunately,  their  thinking  is  not  so 
solid.  The  art  of  expression  is  carried  to  a  high  pitch, 
bat  the  art  of  thinking  lags  behind.  The  clearness  and 
crispness  of  French  style'are  too  often  attained  by  sacri- 
going  accuracy.  Mere  generalisations  of  language  usuip 
the  place  of  truths.  The  English,  on  the  other  han^ 
lack  the  polish  and  finish  of  the  French,  but  they  make 
np  for  it  by  the  good  sense  and  sober  fidelity  of  their 
duller  compositions.  The  Englishman  hugs  the  firm 
ground  of  experience,  when  his  French  rival  is  playing 
off  pranks  in  the  air.  They  may  bo  compared  to  a 
railway  engine.  So  long  as  the  engine  keeps  firmly 
on  the  rails,  it  will  progress,  although  the  steam  is  not 
well  up,  but  if  it  does  not  catch  the  rails,  it  may  make 
much  noise  and  splutter,  but  it  will  not  move  an  inch.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  Frenchman  to  be  sometimes  off 
the  rails  ;  and  never  is  he  more  thoroughly  in  the  air  than 
when  he  is  spluttering  about  the  “  Revolution.”  Unless 
the  English  workman  is  miserably  led  astray,  he  will 
avoid  pyrotechnic  eloquence  and  ideals,  and  work  out 
his  redemption  by  such  means  a.S^experience  may  from 
time  to  time  suggest. 

The  general  piinciples  of  the  International,  submitted 
to  Mr  Mill,  would  probably  secure  the  approval  of  most 
men  ;  they  are  so  vague  that  few  could  find  fault  with 
them.  But  they  do  not  tell  ns  what  the  International 
really  wants,  what  are  the  measures  it  favours.  Instead 
of  the  “  principles  of  the  Revolution,”  they  ought  to  give  a 
“  platform,”  which  could  be  understood  and  discussed. 
Those  Internationalists  who  met  at  Nottingham  agreed 
nn  several  “  planks,”  and  among  the  rest  on 
two  very  good  ones,  the  representation  of  minorities 
and  the  representation  of  women ;  but,  unfortunately, 
they  are  not  authoritative  exponents  of  the  views  of 
the  Internationalists  generally,  and  upon  the  points 
we  have  specified  they  are,  we  believe,  at  issue  with 
most  of  those  at  head-quarters  in  England.  The 
English  Internationalists  are,  too,  by  no  means  at  one 
with  the  continental  members  of  the  society  in  regard 
to  the  more  ambitious  parts  of  the  programme.  The 
French  and  German  working  men  are  inclined  towards 
some  modification  of  socialism,  and  are  at  war  with  the 
bases  of  society ;  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
English  contingent  would  depart  from  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  modem  society.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Englishmen  will  ever  become  converts  to  socialism  in 
theory  until  they  have  first  become  socialists  in  practice. 
But  their  adhesion  gives  strength  to  the  less  regulated 
enthusiasm  of  their  continental  brethren ;  and  they 
would  do  well  to  insist  upon  a  definite  programme  of 
practicable  measures  as  the  sole  condition  of  their 
support. 

Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  socialism  was  the 
best  form,  and  destined  fate,  of  society,  we  should  object 
altogether  to  the  plans  of  the  International.  The  idea 
of  setting  up  communism  by  illegal  violence,  as  in  the 
Paris  Commune,  or  even  by  legal  force  at  the  ballut- 
hox,  is  most  dangerous.  It  assumes  that  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  generations  can  be  at  once  altered,  and  the 
essential  conditions  of  life  suddenly  revolutionised. 
Nothing  can  be  more  perilous  than  upsetting  all  social 
arrangements  to  try  a  new  theory.  For  one  thing,  it 
could  not  be  done  successfully.  If  the  International 
were  in  power,  it  could  not  stamp  out  individualism, 
even  with  more  than  Roman  tyranny.  The  attempt  to 
do  so  would  probably  create  a  general  anarchy,  and 
simply  pave  the  way  tor  a  despotism.  But  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  guilt  of  such  conspiracies  is  that  there 
are  other,  slower  perhaps  but  not  less  surej  and 
unobjectionable,  modes  of  accomplishing  their  purpose. 
Perhaps  they  are  right,  and  socialism  may  be  the 
true  theory,  but  let  us  come  at  it  step  by  step,  and 
let  us  achieve  the  result  in  detail.  To  break  utterly 
with  the  past,  if  it  could  be  done,  would  be  most 
probably  fatal  to  ultimate  success ;  the  English  mode  of 
progress,  one  step  at  a  time,  and  never  moving  until  the 
next  position  is  closely  surveyed,  is  certainly  the  safest.  It 
is  also  the  least  painful.  Every  social  change  involves 
evil  to  some  persons  but  when  change  is  gradual  the 


evil  is  naade  as  small  as  possible.  Such  is  the  tradition 
of  English  reform.  If  we  have  not  got  as  far  on  as  our 
neighbours,  at  least  we  shall  not  have  to  go  back  by  the 
order^  of  a  reactionary  priesthood  or  a  base  bourgeoisie. 
In  spite  of  the  occasional  resort  of  the  English  working 
men  to  the  rags  of  French  metaphysics,  we  feel  confident 
that  their  nativegood  sense  will  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  the  verbal  traps  which  have  done  so  much  to  retard 
sound  political  growth  in  France.  The  progp’amme 
agreed  on  by  Mr  Morley’s  committee  may  not  bo  a  wise 
one,  but  it  represents  far  more  fairly  the  genius  and 
bent  of  the  English  working  men  than  the  unhappy 
“principles  of  the  Revolution.” 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  FARM  LABOURERS. 

In  commenting  the  other  day  upon  the  labour  question, 
Lord  Derby  very  pertinently  asked,  “  Are  we  not  a  little 
hasty  in  speaking  as  if  a  great  permanent  rise  in  the 
cost  of  English  labour  had  taken  or  was  taking  place  ?  ” 
Lord  Derby  thinks  that  we  are,  and  gives  good  reasons 
for  so  thinking.  First  he  refers  to  the  present  excep¬ 
tional  development  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  the 
consequent  exceptional  demand  for  labour.  “  It  is  not 
four  years,”  he  remarks,  “  since  many  people — sensible 
people  as  well  as  kind-hearted  people — were  crying  out 
for  State  help  to  send  out  of  the  country  the  surplus 
labour  for  which  we  could  find  no  use  at  home.”  Now 
the  cry  is  all  about  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  labour  ; 
“  but  what,”  Lord  Derby  continues,  **  should  hinder  the 
pendulum  from  swinging  back  again  to  its  old  position  r” 
There  may,  and  probably  will,  be  a  check  to  our  unusual 
commercial  and  manufactural  prosperity.  Experience 
teaches  us  to  expect  such  a  check,  and  many  think  there 
are  already  signs  of  its  approach.  In  that  case,  what 
reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  the  recent  rise  in  the 
price  of  labour  will  bo  maintained  ?  Under  existing 
social  conditions,  surely  none.  In  coming  to  this  con- 
elusion.  Lord  Derby  puts  his  finger  upon  the  very  loosest 
screw  in  our  social  system.  He  says :  “  I  shall  not 
easily  believe  in  that  social  and  economical  revolution 
which  the  press  is  so  busy  with  until  I  see  one  of  two 
things — either  that  the  number  of  yearly  emigrants  from 
these  islands  equals  or  approaches  the  natural  yearly 
increase  of  population,  or  that  the  working  class  here 
use  the  same  means  as  the  French  pcasantrv  habitually 
do  to  avoid  being  burdened  with  more  mouths  than  they 
can  find  food  for.” 

In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  argued  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  possible  development  of  our  commerce  and  mana« 
factures ;  and  that,  even  with  occasional  periods  of  de¬ 
pression,  development  will  still,  in  the  long  run,  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  the  labourers  and  artisans  who  are  em¬ 
ployed,  especially  as  in  many  branches  of  industry  tho 
number  of  the  workers  is  limited  by  artificial  restrictions 
purposely  imposed.  But,  however  it  may  be  with  these 
classes  of  working  men.  Lord  Derby’s  argument  applies 
with  almost  absolute  certainty  to  the  case  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers.  It  is  impossible  that  the  development 
of  agriculture  can  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
population,  and  even  if  it  should  do  so,  there  is  a  limit, 
not  very  remote,  beyond  which  increase  of  employment 
at  high  wages  could  not  be  provided  on  the  land  in  this 
country.  It  is  true  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  land 
in  England,  and  larger  tracts  in  Scotland,  at  present 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  game,  and  which  might 
profitably  be  brought  into  cultivation.  It  is  also  true 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  already  under  tillage 
is  not  half  cultivated,  and  would  well  repay  a  much 
larger  expenditure  of  capital.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  increase  in  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  in  a  single  generation  would  be  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  labourers  for  all  the  waste  land  that  will 
pay  for  cultivation.  Again,  high  farming  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  an  increased  employment  of  hand  labour. 
Weeds  make  more  work  than  heavy  crops,  and  high 
farming,  by  the  use  of  the  steam  cultivator  and  a  liberal 
application  of  fertilizers,  tends  to  exterminate  weeds  and 
grow  corn  in  their  place.  The  application  of  labour-saving 
machinery  to  agriculture  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
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used  on  week  nights  for  balls  and  other  miscellaneoag 
entertainments,  is,  happily,  not  the  only  place  in  London 
where  they  who  are  not  content  with  ordinary  church- 
going,  but  who  still  desire  some  sort  of  a  substitute  for 
it,  may  have  their  wants  supplied ;  but  it  ^is  steadily 
gaining  importance  as  a  centre  of  free  thought  and  a 
starting  place  for  more  than  one  of  the  excellent  move¬ 
ments  that  will  certainly  lead  up  to  “  the  church  of  the 
future.”  A  few  years  ago,  after  a  project  for  giving 
Sunday  lectures  on  secular  subjects  had  been  initiated 
at  St  Martin’s  Hall,  and  had  been  there  quickly  pul  down 
through  the  intervention  of  clerical  bigotry,  and  after  it 
bad  been  renewed  with  but  moderate  success  elsewhere 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  found  a  more  settled  home 
in  St  George’s  Hall.  At  first,  we  believe,  lectures  only 
were  here  given  on  Sunday  evenings  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  ;  but  before  long  it  was  found  more 
convenient  to  make  the  evening  lecture  merely  part  of  an 
entertainment  in  which  the  performance  of  good  music 
should  be  almost  the  chief  attraction,  and  to  have  in 
addition  an  afternoon  lecture,  longer  and  more  elaborate 
than  that  given  in  the  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
who  care  only  for  instruction.  This  arrangement  pre¬ 
vails,  and  now  the  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People, 
directed  by  the  Sunday  League,  have  become  a  regular 
institution  at  St  George’s  Hall,  while  the  Sunday 
Lecture  Society  provides  good  afternoon  discourses  on 
scientific  and  other  subjects  throughout  the  busier  half 
of  the  year.  A  younger,  but  certainly  not  less  important 
arrangement  is  that  by  which  Mr  Voysey  is  able  to 
conduct  a  very  liberal  religious  service  and  to  preach  a 
very  liberal  sermon  to  a  large  congregation  every  Sunday 
morning. 

Mr  Voysey  deserves  the  support  and,  sympathy  of  all 
free-thinkers ;  and  they  must  admire  the  good  work  on 
which  be  is  engaged,  and  the  good  way  in  which  he  does 
it,  even  though  they  may  not  altogether  agree  with  him. 
Having  been  driven  from  the  National  Church  because 
he  laboured  zealously  to  make  it  national  enough  to  hold 
all  honest  believers  in  God,  and  because  he  used  his 
position  in  it  to  preach  what  he  considered  to  bo  the 
purest  and  most  useful  form  of  Christianity,  he  now  con¬ 
tinues  the  same  work  as  an  independent  teacher.  He 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for  his  utterance  of  such 
fearless  language  as  w'as  in  his  sermon  last  Sunday, 
when,  calling  attention  to  the  recent  statements  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Mr  Spurgeon,  be 
condemned  the  unchristian  idolatrv  that  makes  a  God  of 


considerable  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  these 
appliances.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  high  wages 
w'ill  act  as  a  check  upon  emigration,  so  that  the  prospect 
of  the  numbers  of  emigrants  keeping  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population  is  less  probable  now  than  ever. 
Single  labourers,  for  a  long  time,  if  not  always,  have 
had  it  in  their  power  to  save  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  colonies  ;  bnt 
the  mere  fact  of  their  earning  a  little  more  than  enough 
to  live  on  has  rendered  them  generally  contented  here  as 
long  as  they  remain  unmarried.  It  is  after  marriage, 
when  the  privations  inseparable  from  the  bringing  np 
of  a  family  on  a  narrow  income  are  felt,  that  the  farm- 
labourer  begins  to  wish  that  be  had  emigrated  when  he 
liad  the  opportunity.  Improved  education  will  no  donbt 
fltimnlate  emigration  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  pro¬ 
bably  at  the  most  to  no  greater  extent  than  the  advance 
of  wages  will  check  it.  In  short,  emigration  can  never 
be  anything  more  than  it  has  hitherto  been,— a  palliative 
to,  bnt  not  a  cure  for,  the  evils  of  over-popnlation.  In 
one  sense,  and  a  verv  important  one,  it  is  fortunate  that 
such  is  the  case ;  for  emigration,  like  bleeding,  is  an 
excessively  weakening  i*emedy.  By  it  some  of  the  best 
energies  of  the  nation  are  drained  away,  and  an  undue 
proportion  of  inert  humanity  is  left  behind. 

Is  then  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  progressive 
advance  in  the  position  of  the  agricnltural  labourer  hope¬ 
less  ?  We  trust  not.  One  of  the  alternatives  which  Lord 
Derby  has  correctly  stated  to  be  requisite  to  a  perma¬ 
nently  increased  rate  of  wages  has  been  shown  to  be 
improbable,  even  if  desirable.  But  how  about  the  other — 
the  prudential  limitation  of  the  increase  of  population, 
which  is  as  much  superior  to  emigration,  as  moderation 
in  diet  is  to  depletion  after  gorging?  Lord  Derby 
obviously  considers  this  still  less  probable,  for  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  he  says :  “The  last  of  these  two  conditions 
is  so  utterly  improbable,  considering  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  our  people,  that  I  may  safely  put  it  aside.” 
And  no  doubt,  looking  at  the  class  which  more  urgently 
than  any  other  needs  to  learn  the  most  important  of 
all  prudential  lessons,  the  prospect  seems  hopeless  in 
the  extreme.  But,  as  the  writer  of  an  article  on  “The 
Morality  of  Married  Life  ”  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review  observes,  the  great  social  reform 
which  we  are  referring  to  must  commence  from  above. 
And  if  we  look  to  the  upper  classes  of  our  country,  we 
may  thankfully  observe  some  signs  of  an  improved 
morality  (for  such  it  really  is)  in  this  respect.  There 
is,  moreover,  further  hope  to  be  derived  from  the 
consideration  that  when  the  inculcation  of  an  im¬ 
proved  domestic  morality  descends  to  the  lowest 
class  of  the  community,  it  will  not  be  spoken  to 
quite  uuwilling  ears.  Granting  that  there  will  be  a  vast 
amount  of  brutishness,  prejudice,  and  religions  bigotry 
to  be  overcome,  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  suppressed 
or  timidly  expressed  wishes  of  the  poor  are  on  the  right 
side.  Although  the  labourer’s  wife  would  think  it  im¬ 
pious  to  endeavour  exactly  to  regulate  the  number  of 
children  which  “  it  pleases  the  Lord  ”  to  “  send  ”  to 
her,  she  is  ready  enough  to  admit  that,  “please  God,” 
she  has  enough  already ;  and  she  thinks  it  no  wrong  to 
“  nurse  ”  her  infant  a  year,  or  even  two  years — often  to 
the  permanent  injury  of  her  constitution,  with  the  de¬ 
clared  object  of  obtaining  a  longer  respite  from  child¬ 
bearing  tnan  she  could  otherwise  expect  to  enjoy. 

Whether  the  possible  introduction  of  agricultural  co¬ 
operation,  copartnership,  or  peasant  proprietorship  into 
this  country  on  a  large  scale  would  not  teach  our 
labourers  to  avoid  being  burdened  wdth  more  mouths 
than  they  can  find  food — and  something  more  than  food 
— for,  far  more  quickly  than  the  important  lesson  could 
possibly  percolate  through  the  various  classes  of  the 
community  dow’n  to  the  lowest,  wq  must  leave  for  future 
consideration. 


teaching  is  a  grand  revelation  to  most  of  his  hearers. 
He  can  hardly  expect,  probably  he  does  not  wish,  to 
bnild  up  a  new  Churcji ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  is  leading 
great  numbers  of  intelligent  men  and  women,  from  all 
ranks  of  society,  out  of  the  darkness  of  orthodoxy,  and 
putting  them  in  the  way  of  getting  at  clear  light  on  reli¬ 
gions  affairs.  He  has  a  large  and  very  remarkable  con¬ 
gregation  of  regular  listeners ;  but  more  important  than 
his  influence  upon  them  is  the  work  that  he  does  in  sug¬ 
gesting  new' thoughts  to  chance  visitors  to  St  George  sHa 
We  hear  so  much  of  the  good  eff  ect  of  his  sermons  upon 
persons  who,  going  to  hear  him  by  accident  or 
curiosity,  are  able  only  to  hear  him  nowand  then,  and  ® 

consequent  very  wide  di.sse  mi  nation  of  his  teaching,  t  a 
we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  its  extreme  value,  and  o 
applaud  the  ability  and  energy  with  which  he  propoun  s 
it.  The  service  that  precedes  his  preaching, 
is  altogether  commendable.  To  some  extent  model 
upon  ritual  of  the  Estnblished  Church,  it  is 
throughout  in  excellent  taste,  and  in  a  spirit  of  ® 
truest  devotion.  The  “  service  of  benediction,  especia  y» 
is  an  admirable  litany  and  is  in  welcome  contrast  to  e 
service  of  commination  that  in  orthodox  churc  ps 
tends  to  deprave  the  hearts  of  all  who  really  engage  m 


SUNDAY  AT  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL. 

^  The  nondescript  building  to  the  north  of  Regent- 
street,  part  theatre,  part  concert-room,  and  now  and  then 
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it.  Altogether,  if  preaching,  prayer,  and  praise  are  good 
things,  Mr  Voysey  shows  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  how 
they  may  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
advantage. 

None  of  these  three  are  provided  in  the  afternoon  by 
the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  which,  after  a  vacation  of 
fieveral  months,  resumes  its  work  to-morrow;  but  its 
work  is  none  the  less  truly  religious  on  that  account. 
The  lectures  here  given  aim,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
all  reference  to,  or  collision  with,  theological  questions. 
They  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  theological  teaching, 
sound  instruction  in  science  and  literature,  and  this 
instruction  is  generally  given  by  men  specially  compe¬ 
tent  to  give  it.  Science  very  properly  takes  precedence, 
a.s  there  is  a  particular  advantage  in  the  oral  explana¬ 
tions  of  lecturers,  who  can  make  intelligible  many  scien¬ 
tific  matters  that  most  people  would  find  it  hard  to 
understand  from  books.  Many  of  the  lectures,  too,  are 
of  a  nature  that  combines  science  with  literature,  and  of 
which  the  one  to  be  given  by  Professor  Clifford  a  fort¬ 
night  hence,  on  “  The  Dawn  of  the  Sciences  in  Europe,” 
an°l  a  later  one  promised  by  Mr  Conway,  on  “  The  Moral 
Id  .‘as  of  the  Eastern  Nations,”  are  likely  to  be  very 
favourable  specimens.  A  model  lecture  of  this  sort  was 
delivered  last  year  by  Mr  Elley  Finch,  on  “  The  Indnc- 
tive  Philosophy,”  furnishing  as  it  did  a  very  compact  yet 
thorough  epitome  of  the  Baconian  method,  and  a  valu¬ 
able  comparison  between  it  and  the  system  of  Auguste 
Comte.  Very  profound,  or  anything  like  exhaustive, 
treatment  of  such  a  subject  could  not,  of  course,  be 
expected  in  an  hour’s  discourse;  but  Mr  Finch  gave 
something  more  than  a  popular  lecture,  though  in  that 
he  thoroughly  succeeded.  Some  evidence  of  its  scientific 
value  is  in  the  fact  that  Dr'  Carpenter  lately  wrote  a  long 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  partly  to  controvert 
its  opinions,  and  also  in  the  judgment  of  the  Lancet  that 

this  discourse  should  be  bound  up  with  the  celebrated 
inaugural  address  of  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  when  installed  as 
Lord  Rector  of  St  Andrew’s  University.”  So  long  as  the 
Sunday  Lecture  Society  continues  to  obtain  lectures  as 
good  as  this  of  Mr  Finch’s — and  it  sometimes  obtains 
even  better  ones — it  will  be  sure  of  prosperity,  and 
especially  of  that  truest  prosperity  which  consists  in  the 
imparting  of  sound  and  very  useful  instruction  to  all 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  put  in  their 
way. 

Mr  Voysey  and  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society  really 
work  together,  though  in  somewhat  different  ways,  for 
the  same  good  end,  and  the  work  done  by  the  Sunday 
League,  though  different  from  both,  is  hardly  less  im¬ 
portant.  Mr  Voysey ’s  audience  looks  like  a  congrega¬ 
tion  picked  from  the  most  intelligent  attendants  at 
churches  in  which  intelligence  is  most  cultivated.  The 
Sunday  Lecture  audience  resembles  that  drawn  together 
by  the  Friday  evening  discourses  of  the  Royal  Inatf- 
tut  ion  —  which  furnishes  the  very  best  type  of  popvkler 
lectures  and  lecture-hearers.  The  Sunday  Eveu'mgs 
for  the  People  bring  together  pretty  much  such  a  claes 
of  listeners  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pit  of  a  respectable 
theatre— superior  representatives  of  the  tradesman  and 
artisan  class  with  their  wives,  and  young  men  and 
women  who  seek  better  entertainment  than  is  to  be 
found  in ‘the  public-house,  or  even  in  their  crowded  and 
often  unhomely  homes.  And  very  good  entertainment 
indeed  is  provided  for  them.  On  the  13th  of  October, 
the  opening  night  of  the  present  season,  Mr  H.  J.  Slack 
lectured  on  “  Physical  Science  and  Speculative  Thought,” 
chiefly  defending  scientific  teaching  from  the  attacks  of 
theologians ;  and  this  was  followed  by  Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn  of  Praise,”  in  which  an  efficient  band  and  chorus 
were  assisted  by  Miss  Lucy  Franklein,  Miss  Matilda 
Scott,  Mr  Aynsley  Cooke,  and  Mr  J.  W.  Turner.  A 
fortnight  ago  we  heard  from  the  same  performers  a 
selection  from  “  The  Messiah,”  after  an  excellent  popular 
lecture  by  Mr  Conway,  on  “  Sorcery.”  Last  Sunday,  in 
lieu  of  a  lecture.  Miss  Bouverie  read  passages  from 
Byron,  Milton,  Macaulay,  and  Hannah  More,  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  ”  British  authors  in  their  moral  and  religious 
teachings,”  and  the  musical  part  of  the  programme 
comprised  selections  from  “  Elijah.”  These  three  even¬ 


ings  furnish  fair  specimens  of  the  varied  but  always 
useful  entertainment  provided  by  the  Sunday  League  for 
as  many  hearers  as  can  find  sitting  or  standing  room  in 
the  crowded  building. 

Altogether,  St  George’s  Hall  on  Sunday  presents  one, 
or  rather  throe,  of  the  most  interesting  sights  to  be  seen 
in  London.  Let  us  hope  also  that  the  good  use  to  which 
the  building  and  the  day  are  put  is  one  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  signs  of  the  times.  Hei*e  may  be  enjoyed  in  the 
morning  some  of  the  most  liberal  theological  teaching, 
and  some  of  the  most  elevating  religious  exercise  that 
can  anywhere  be  found ;  in  the  afternoon  an  instructive 
lecture  on  some  topic  of  general  interest  and  importance ; 
and  in  the  evening  a  more  popular  but  still  very  instruc¬ 
tive  lecture,  and  a  good  performance  of  the  best  sacred 
music.  These  three  entertainments  on  each  Sunday  are 
in  themselves  of  no  slight  value  ;  but  their  value  will  not 
be  duly  appreciated  until  they  have  set  an  example  that 
will  be  imitated  in  every  large  building  and  every 
important  neighbourhood  that  can  hold  and  provide  a 
suitable  audience.  If  all  our  churches  could  bs  put  to 
as  good  use,  there  would  be  hope  indeed  for  the  true 
religious  welfare  of  our  country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DANGEROUS  ADVICE  TO  FARM-LABOURERS. 

Sir, —If  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wis¬ 
dom,  the  farm-labourer  can  scarcely  go  astray.  Nearly 
every  public  man  who  has  recently  given  public  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  views  upon  the  loading  tonics  of  the  day  has 
proffered  abundant,  if  not  profuse,  advice  to  this  class 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Unfortunately  most  of  that 
advice  has  been  such  as  the  more  intelligent  of  the  men 
to  whom  it  is  offered  can  only  receive  with  contempt. 
But  foolish,  and  even  childish,  as  a  great  deal  of  the 
talk  about  and  to  the  agricultural  labourers  has  been,  it 
has,  for  the  most  part,  l^en  comparatively  harmless.  It 
has  been  left  for  the  labourers’  own  organ  in  the  press 
to  promulgate  the  most  dangerous  teaching  that  has 
been  or  can  be  offered  to  them. 

The  Labourers*  Union  Chro^iich  of  October  19th  con¬ 
tains  a  long  leading  article  entitled  “  Can  the  People 
Increase  Faster  than  Food  ?  ”  in  which  the  irrefragable 
principles  of  social  economy  first  classified  by  Malthus 
are  challenged  with  all  the  boldness  of  ignorance  and 
denied  with  the  abusive  clamour  of  bigotry.  The  writer 
of  the  article  is  “  not  to  be  scared  by  the  speculations  of 
a  dead  clergyman ;  ”  for  his  teaching  has  been  a  curse, 
and  of  course  it  was  built  upon  a  lie,”  an  accusation  that 
is  strangely  enough  followed  in  the  very  next  sentence 
by  a  statement  apparently  intended  to  support  it :  “  He 
built  his  theoiT  upon  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they 
should  be.”  True ;  Malthus  did  little  more  than  collect 
and  present  to  his  readers  certain  facts  relating  to 
population  and  food,  and  his  “  theory  ”  was  the  purest 
induction  therefrom. 

The  article  goes  on  to  show  “how  easily  the  labourer 
can  answ’er  the  followers  of  Malthus, — the  vain  chat¬ 
terers  about  supply  and  demand,  and  the  worshippers  of 
political  economy,  a  science  falsely  so-called.”  This  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  answer :  “  I,  the  labourer,  am  God- 
created,  my  appetite  and  natural  desires  He  gave  me, 
and  He  gives  nothing  in  vain.  If  He  gave  me  a  desire 
for  a  wife  and  family,  He  gave  me,  too,  land  to  grow  my 
food,  and  arms  to  cultivate  it.  And  I,  with  my  spade 
and  earnest  industry  and  land,  can  raise  food  for  nine 
human  beings.  And  if  more  than  nine  are  to  be  fed, 
some  of  the  nine  can  help  me,  and  want  will  never  come 
to  my  door.”  Now  this  is  a  style  of  argument — if  such 
it  can  be  termed — deplorably  calculated  to  mislead  the 
ignorant  men  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  writer 
obviously  bases  his  conclusions,  not  on  “things  as  they 
are,”  nor  on  things  as  they  are  likely  to  be,  but  on 
things  as,  he  thinks,  they  should  be.  But,  supposing 
that  the  whole  of  the  land  in  this  country  were  parcelled 
out  into  peasant-proprietorships,  and  admitting  that 
1  there  would  then  he  sufficient  to  afford  support  to  all  the 
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existing  labourers  and  their  wives  with  an  average 
progeny  of  seven  children  per  couple,  does  the  writer 
seriously  profess  to  believe  that  in  the  next  generation 
the  process  of  unrestricted  increase  could  still  go  on 
without  producing  dire  distress  ?  The  next  generation 
of  farm-labourers,  increased  four  hundred  and  fifty  per 

cent. ,  would  still  be  able  to  contend  that  they  were 
“  God-created,”  and  with  God-given  appetites  and 
desires.  Equally  with  the  present  generation  they 
would  desire  wives  and  families,  and  they  would  have 
arms  to  cultivate  land  with  ;  but  where  and  how  would 
they  get  the  land  to  cultivate  ?  In  the  colonies,  no  doubt 
the  answer  to  one  part  of  our  question  will  be ;  but  bow 
will  they  get  there,  and  where  will  they  find  means 
with  which  to  purchase  land  there  ?  With  “  things  as 
they  should  be,”  according  to  this  writer’s  idea.  Provi¬ 
dence,  we  may  presume,  would  find  the  means  for  the 
improvident;  but  with  things  as  they  are,  or  as  they  are 
likely  to  be,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  As  usual,  Malthus  is  misrepresented  by  his  critic. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  taught  that  population  increases 
faster  than  food.  This,  I  scarcely  need  remark,  he  did 
not  teach.  What  Malthus  did  point  out  was  the  simple 
fact  that  population  tends  to  increase  faster  than  food, 
the  tendency,  however,  being  everywhere  kept  down  by 
checks  more  or  less  painful.  But  if  we  take  a  thickly- 
populated  country  like  England,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  statistics  of  imports  to  see  that  population  here  does 
increase  faster  than  food.  The  writer  in  the  Labour 
Chronicle  prefers  to  go  to  the  United  States  with  her 
scanty  population  and  thousands  of  acres,  of  virgin  soil 
for  his  statistics,  and  by  these  triumphantly  to  show  that 
food  in  that  country  increases  twice  as  fast  as  population. 
All  that  need  be  said  in  reply  to  this  is  that  the  United 
States  is  evidently  a  country  in  which  it  is  desirable 
that  population  should  increase,  and  that  England  is  not. 

But  it  is  upon  more  modern  population  doctrines  that 
the  champion  of  the  labourers  pours  forth  his  warmest 
indignation.  The  immediate  provocation  to  his  wrath 
appears  to  have  been  the  admirable  article  in  the  ForU 
nightly  Review  for  October,  on  “The  Morality  of  Married 
Life.”  After  condemning  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
good  advice  given  in  that  article,  the  writer  then  sums 
up  :  “Better  far  go  back  from  all  the  modern  lights, — 
the  Malthusians,  and  the  men  of  ‘  regulative  control,’  the 
‘  supply  and  demand’  folk, — to  Moses  and  the  good  old 

book,  and  follow  him  in  a  distribution  of  fifteen  acres  of 
land  to  every  family,  and  then  we  may  have  competence 
and  ease,  without  creating  and  supporting  the  ^  social 
evil,’  or  the  abominations  suggested  by  ‘  regulative  con¬ 
trol,’  by  would-be  philosophers,  who  darken  by  pretensive 
light  and  pollute  by  sham  reformations.”  Now,  without 
stopping  to  discuss  the  question  whether  fifteen  acres  of 
land  would  support  in  “  competence  and  ease  ”  a  family 
of  nine  or  more,  I  should  like  to  be  informed  first  how 
the  family  is  to  acquire  the  fifteen  acres.  Labourers 
would  have  to  save  before  they  could  purchase  or  even 
hire  fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that, 
however  successful  the  Unions  may  be,  the  labourers  of 
the  present  generation  will  not  obtain  wages  high  enough 
to  allow  of  much  saving  by  those  of  them  who  have 
seven  children  to  support.  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  labourers  so  badly  counselled  by  their  own  organ 
in  the  press  to  the  notable  fact  that  in  countries  where 
peasant  proprietorships  are  the  rule  large  families  are 
exceptional. 

The  agricultural  labourers  are  the  most  improvident 
of  all  the  improvident  classes  of  this  country,  and  any 
encouragement  given  to  their  want  of  forethought  and 
economy  is  a  blunder,  if  not  a  crime.  Just  at  this  time 
they  need  very  much  to  be  reminded  that  although  union 
is  strength,  it  is  not  omnipotence.  With  unions  universal 
throughout  the  country,  and  as  perfect  in  thejr  organisa¬ 
tion  as  they  can  bo  made,  the  price  of  labour  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  depend  as  much  as  it  ever  has  depended  upon 
the  supply.  The  Unionists  boast  that  by  withholding  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  members  from  work  they  will 
be  able  to  limit  the  supply  available  to  the  employers, 
and  thus  obtain,  within  certain  limits,  what  price  they 
choose  to  ask  for  the  labour  of  those  who  accept  employ¬ 


ment.  This  is  true  ;  but  then  the  larger  the  proportion 
of  labourers  withheld  from  work,  and  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  Union  men  who  are  in  employment  the 
less  will  there  be  for  each  man  amongst  them.  It'wiH 
be  useless  for  a  few  to  obtain  high  wages,  if  the  monev 
has  to  be  divided  amongst  many.  If  the  labourers  arc 
led  by  ignorant  men  who  sneer  at  political  economy  and 
ignore  the  most  absolute  principles  of  social  science  their 
advance  from  their  low  condition,  to  say  the  least  will 
be  seriously  hindered,  if  not  stopped.  ’ 

I  am,  Ac.,  W.  E.  B 


“THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE.” 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  strictures  on  the  Society  in  a 
late  number  of  your  paper,  it  has  been  intimated  to  me* that 
some  explanation  is  expected  from  me  as  secretary. 

This  Society  was  established  in  1802,  and  has  been  more  or 
less  prominently  before  the  public,  but  of  late  much  more  so 
•than  heretofore,  and  has  in  proportion  attracted  increased 
attention.  It  has,  however,  b^n  a  subject  of  congratulation 
to  the  Committee,  that,  until  the  appearance  of  your  article 
they  have  not  received  from  the  press  one  single  unkind  or 
condemnatory  expression  or  censure  ;  and  while  we  have 
never  failed  in  one  single  prosecution,  we  have  never  been 
accused  of  straining  the  law  to  a  puritanical  extent.  It  is 
therefore  with  considerable  feelings  of  regret  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  find  a  paper  so  undeniably  respected  as  yours  to  be 
the  first  to  censure  their  pi*oceedings. 

It  is  a  fair  question  for  argument  whether  morality  ’should 
be  enforced  by  compulsory  legislation,  whether  the  Licensing 
Act,  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  Lord  Camp^ll’s  Act,  are 
pieces  of  tyranniesd  legislature  or  not,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  men  moral  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  Acts,  it 
is  alleged,  infringe  on  the  liberty  (some  would  say  license)  of 
individuals.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  by  others  that 
legislation  ought  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  though  it 
may  operate  oppressively  on  the  few.  The  minority  must  give 
way.  The  law,  however,  being  clearly  ascertained,  the  great 
majority  of  the  public  is  of  opinion,  so  far  as  the  acts  of  the 
Society  are  concerned,  that  repression  of  open  vice  and  pro¬ 
fligacy  ought  to  be  enforced,  even  though  we  may  not  expect 
to  extirpate  them. 

When,  however,  the  writer  of  the  article  to  which  I  refer 
brings  direct  accusations  against  the  Society, — that  it  is  a 
“sham,” — that  our  “sphere  of  action”  is  limited  to  one  or 
two  prosecutions  of  Holy  well-street  dealers  a  year,  —  that 
nevertheless  the  traffic  flourishes,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstiiud  why  the  .Society  should  convict  so  few  ofieuders ; — 
that  it  has  only  to  expeud  a  couple  of  pounds  or  so  to  obtain 
proof  of  dealing; — that  our  predilections  are  parti^  tothe 
locality  of  Wych-street  and  Holywell-street,  while  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  suppose  that  “Mr  Collette”  does  not  know  that 
within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  round  the  Clarendon 
Hotel  or  Old  Bond-street  arc  three  or  four  fashionable  shops, 
where  obscene  prints,  books,  and  photographs  arc  sold,  not  to 
schoolboys  and  servant  girls,  but  to  wealthy  West-end  clients 
— I  must  enter  my  protest. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  should  under¬ 
take  to  pass  such  decided  opinions  on  a  subject  ^rdon  me 
for  expressing  the  opinion)  on  which  he  evidently  has  had  no 
practical  knowledge  or  experience.  It  would  be  scarcely  to 
the  benefit  of  this  Society  and  our  operations  to  enter  into  a 
public  explanation  of  the  “arts  and  mysteries”  of  the  trades 
for  very  obvious  reasons.  This  I  have  done  in  a  private 
letter  to  you,  but  the  above  statements  are  as  wide  of  the 
mark  as  the  suggestion  that  the  buyer  should  be  punished 
equally  with  the  seller— i\\e  supply  being  regulated  by  the 
demand.  “First  catch  your  hare.”  A  conviction  must 
for  proof  of  purchase  as  well  as  sale,  and  the  persons  who  buy 
to  gratify  their  own  curiosity  or  morbid  appetites  are  not 
likely  to  proffer  their  services  in  a  prosecution  or  purchase  m 
the  presence  of  third  persons.  . 

But,  sir,  to  be  practical,  as  to  the  West-end  dealers  :  the 
writer  of  the  article  professes  to  be  in  possession  of  very 
important  information,  and  challenges  the  Society  to  l^e  im¬ 
partial  in  its  operations.  The  Society  is  poor,  very  P^^^*** 
indeed  in  debt,  nevertheless  I  undertake,  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  to  prosecute  any  cases  of  West-end  dealerc  Rgmpy 
whom  proof  can  be  given  of  sales  that  will  support  an  indict¬ 
ment  or  enable  the  Society  to  obtain  such  proofs;  and  we 
will  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  public  to  see  us  out  of  the 
matter  on  the  score  of  expense.  I  invite,  nay  I  challenge,  the 
writer  of  the  article  on  “  Sham  Suppression  of  Vice  to  gi>e 
me  the  information  of  which  he  appears  to  have  at  present 
the  exclusive  enjoyment,  and  in  turn  I  promise  him  that  we 
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fWe  have  uo  wish  to  discuss  with  Mr  Collette  the  ffeneral 
Q.je.Htion  as  to  the  justice  or  expediency  of  State  interference 
witii  morals ;  but  we  may  say  that  the  private  “explanation 
of  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  the  trade  ”  with  whicfi  he  has 
favoured  us  strongly  confirms  our  views,  which  have  already 
bten  published,  as  to  the  practical  uselessness  or  worse  of 
Lord  Campbell’s  Acts,  and  the  failure  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  to  do  anything  really  effective  towards 
the  abatement  of  the  evils  that  it  attempts  to  remove.  We 
h.i*/e  no  wish  to  question  the  honest  intentions  of  the  Society 
or  its  Secretary,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that,  if  it  had 
inoie  funds  at  command,  it  would  do  more  in  the  way  of 
prosecutions  and  other  efforts  to  interfere  with  the  sjile  of 
obscene  books,  pictures  and  other  articles ;  but  we  do  not 
believe  that,  by  so  doing,  it  would  effect  any  real  good  to 
society.  We  must,  therefore,  decline  to  furnish  Mr  Collette 
with  the  information  for  which  he  asks.  Our  statement  as 
t.)  the  carrying-on  of  the  trade  in  quarters  where  it  might 
easily  be  ferretted  out  was,  however,  made  in  good  faith,  and 
we  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  its  correctness.  If  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  passed  a  foolish  law,  it  may  or  may  not  be  well  for 
the  State  to  enforce  that  law  ;  but  we  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  act  as  informers  or  detectives  on  behalf  of  a  private  Society 
that  aims  to  accomplish  its  objects  by  methods  with  which 
we  Jo  not  agree. — Ed.  Ex.J  | 


— I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  a  little  space  to 
answer  the  objections  that  have  been  made  by  S.  S.  S.  V.  to 
my  arguments  against  Lord  Campbell’s  Acta  and  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

My  opponent  denies  that  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  conviction 
under  the  above  Acts.  I  made  that  statement  partly  upon 
the  authority  of  your  article  on  the  subject,  and  also  from  my 
own  observation  ;  and  if  any  one  will  refer  to  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  prosecution  which  took  place  last  week 
under  these  Acts  he  wJll  see  that  the  method  is  a  very  simple 
one  indeed. 

Your  correspondent  denies  that  “  the  trade  ’’  is  openly 
flourishing.  T  need  not  remind  him  that  you  have  pointed 
out  that  there  are  several  advertisements  in  certain  news- 
pi^)er8  about  obscene  prints.  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Strand  and  other  places  they  may  easily 
be  obtained  by  any  person  who  requires  them  ;  for  in  the 
latter  j)art  of  his  letter  my  opponent  admits  as  much  when 
he  says  —  “  Let  any  one  watch  the  crowd  opposite  a  cei*taiu 
publishing  office  in  the  Strand.” 

With  regard  to  the  infringement  of  liberty  which  these 
Acts  imply,  S.  S.  S.  V.  refers  me  to  Mr  Mill’s  ‘Essay  on 
Liberty,’  and  here  I  must  express  my  astonishment  that  an^ 
person  could  so  misunderstand  this  philosopher.  Mr  Mill  is 
considering  “how  far  liberty  may  legitimately  be  invaded 
for  the  prevention  of  crime,”  and  he  stetes  that  “  if  a  public 
authority  or  even  a  private  person  sees  any  one  evidently 
preparing  to  commit  a  crime,  they  are  not  bound  to  look  on 
inactive  until  the  crime  is  committed,  but  may  interfere  to 
prevent  it.”  By  crime  Mr  Mill  means  not  simplv  self-abase¬ 
ment,  but  an  offence  against  society  at  large,  and  he  gives  as 
an  instance  the  s;ile  of  poisons,  which,  he  says,  should  rightly 
be  prohibited  altogether  if  they  were  never  used  for  any  other 
purpose  tlian  the  commission  of  murder.  But  to  suppose  there 
is  au  analogy  in  this  to  the  argument  for  the  prevention  of  the 
8;de  of  obscene  books,  &c.,  is  simply  to  misrepresent  the  case  ; 
for  can  S.  S.  S.  V.  or  any  sane  person  asaei-t  that  a  man 
who  buys  one  of  these  prints  is  “  evidently  preparing  ”  to 
commit  a  crime.  The  analogy  fails  in  the  essential  point, 
viz ,  whether  the  act  is  intended  as  an  offence  against  society, 
or  not.  In  the  buying  of  poison  for  the  purpose  of  murder 
it  is  evidently  so,  but  no  one  can  maintain  that  a  person  bu^s 
an  obscene  print  expressly  to  injure  another.  So  far  is 
Mr  Mill  from  disagreeing,  that  he  clearly  holds  the  view  of 
this  subject  1  have  maintained  ;  for  on  page  68  of  the  Essay 
he  siiys  :  “  There  are  many  acts  which,  being  directly  injunous 
only  to  the  agents  themselves,  ought  not  to  he  legally  interdicted^ 
hut  which  if  done  publicly  are  a  violation  of  good  manners, 
anti,  coming  thus  within  the  category  of  offences  against 
others,  may  rightly  be  prohibited.  Of  this  kind  are  offences 
against  decency.”  I  expressly  stated  that  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  any  law  for  keeping  obscene  prints  from  children, 
or  to  prevent  such  things  being  thrust  upon  the  public,  but 
this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  keeping  them  from  persons 
of  mature  age  and  mind. 

When  S.  S.  S.  V.  says  he  maintains  that  the  traffic  in 
this  kind  of  literature  injures  the  whole  community,  he  can 
only  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  by  a  constructive  argument 
which  would  justify  the  interference  with  individual  liberty 
h)  an  unlimited  extent.  Drunkenness  indirectly  affects  the 
community  ;  shall  we  therefore  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  spiri¬ 
tuous  liquors  ?  Theatres  are  resorted  to  by  persons  of  loose 
cluracter  ;  are  we  then  to  close  them  ?  The  popular  saying 
v^h  !  Liberty,  what  crimes  have  been  done  in  thy  name  !  ” 


would  be  a  sufficient  justification,  according  to  the  argument 
of  your  correspondent,  for  the  greatest  absolutism,  and  religion 
i^lf  might  be  suppressed  for  the  same  reason.  The  boundary 
betwwn  governmental  interference  and  the  principle  of 
individual  liberty  is  perfectly  clear.  Whatever  directh-  and 
intentionally  injures  the  State,  the  State  has  a  right  to  pro¬ 
hibit  and  punish  but  any  action  which  is  for  the  immeuiute 
and  sole  gratification  of  the  individual,  be  it  moral  or  immoral. 
It  has  no  right  to  interdict.  I  am,  &c., 

3  Hanover  place,  N.W.,  Oct.  30.  Root.  G.  Hembsr. 


THE  ROYAL  BULL  HUNT  AT  CHILLINOHAM. 

.  Your  correspondent  J.  D.  O.  has  done  good  service 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  continues 
to  have  as  patron  a  Prince,  who,  for  some  yeai*s,  has  coun¬ 
tenanced,  by  his  support  and  presence  atHurlingham,  cruelty 
to  animals  as  great  ^  much  that  the  Society  spends  its  fund's 
in  punishing.  If  this  Society  neglects  its  duties, — blinded  by 
a  princely  patron  and  the  term  “sport,” — it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  how  soon  we  shall  be  in  getting  back  to  the  bull- 
baiting,  badger-baiting,  and  cock-fighting  of  our  grandfathers. 
Probably  we  shall  go  a  step  beyond  them,  as  wives,  daughters, 
and  sisters  will  no  doubt  share  in  the  “sport,”  which  their 
training  at  Hurlingham,  and  recently  at  Chillingham,  will 
have  taught  them  to  approciate.  One  of  the  great  failings 
of  the'  present  time  is  the  fondness  for  disguising,  by  false 
names,  patent  evils  ;  not  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  but  calling 
cruelty,  “  sport ;  ”  open  profli^cy,  “  the  social  evil ;  ”  sensuality 
in  men,  “  the  irregular  indulgence  of  natural  impulses ; 
political  dishonesty,  “  political  expediency  ;  ”  and  so  on.  Surely 
the  press  neglects  its  duties  when  it  caters  to  this  growing 
hypocrisy ;  for  the  power  once  possessed  by  the  pulpit  now 
belongs  to  the  press,  and  it  behoves  it  not  to  lead  the  people 
back  into  the  darkness  from  which  they  are  only  just  emerging. 
Not  being  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  I  cannot  second  J.  D.  G.’s  motion, 
but  I  can  promise  to  become  a  subscriber  to  its  funds  wlnm 
the  patrons  chosen  are  men  of  noble  stamp,  to  whom  needless 
cruelty  to  a  pigeon  would  be  as  abhorrent  as  cruelty  to  a 
fellow  creature.  Enclosing  my  card,  I  am,  &c., 

Tetsworth,  Oxou,  Oct.  28.  H.  T. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  Stock  Exchange  markets  have  presented  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  much  firmness  during  the  week,  and  the  opinion 
is  fast  gaining  ground  that  the  period  of  dear  money  is 
approaching  a  termination,  and  that  next  week  will  see 
a  reduction  of  at  least  1  per  cent.  Large  sums  are 
known  to  be  on  their'  w'ay  to  this  country,  and  as 
427,000/.  on  balance  was  received  at  the  Bank  since 
the  date  of  the  last  return,  transactions  have  been 
entered  into  more  freely,  in  some  instances  au  impor¬ 
tant  rise  is  shown  ;  and  although  it  is  feared  that  much 
business  has  been  done  on  speculative  account,  tho 
rapid  influx  of  bullion  causes  the  buoyancy  to  be  main- 
t  lined.  The  requirements  in  the  Discount  market  have 
been  large,  owing  partly  to  the  Stock  Exchange  settle¬ 
ment,  but  the  supply  being  abundant,  business  is  done 
I  to  i  under  the  Bank  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

Consols  have  been  firm,  and  a  rise  of  ^  is  shown. 
Foreign  Stocks  have  advanced,  although  the  fluctuations, 
especially  in  South  American,  daring  the  week  have 
been  considerable. 

In  the  Railway  market  attention  has  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  settlement  of  the  account,  which  com¬ 
menced  on  Monday  and  finished  on  Wednesday — a 
decided  advance  is  shown,  but  much  speculative  business 
is  being  transacted  in  this  department. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  30th  of  October  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  25,954,865/.,  being  a  decrease  of 
62,220/. ;  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments 
is  20,013,823/.,  being  an  increase  of  404,772/.  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  return. 

Yesterday  being  the  usual  day  for  striking  the  half- 
yearly  balances  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stock 
Exchange  was  in  consequence  closed. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  on  Thursday 
night : 

Consols,  92  j  to  92 1. 

Foreign  Securities Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  91 J  to  95 


J 


( 
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ScTen  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  92 J  to  93^;  ditto,  Seven 
per  Cents  ,  18«8,  »1  toUii;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  79^ 
to  801 .  French  Six  per  Cents.,  96^  to  96^  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents, 
}  to  U;  Italiiin  Five  per  Cents.,  661  to  67*;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  76*  to  76};  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  *30^  to 
30*;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  30  1-16  to  30  3-16;  Turkish  Five  per 
Cents.,  186.5,  53 J  to  63g;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  73*  to  73  i; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869, 61*  to  61}  ;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1871, 
70|  to  71;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  73*  to  78};  French  Scrip, 
2*  to  2}. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  80J  to  81 ;  Caledonian, 
114*  to  114};  Great  Eastern,  46  to  46*;  Great  Western,  126 
to  126*;  Great  Northern  “A,”  164  to  165;  London  and  North- 
Western,  149*  to  149  ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  24|  to 
24*;  Metropolitan,  66  to  66*;  ditto  District,  28}  to  29*; 
Midland,' 145*  to  146;  North  British,  87}  to  88*  ;  Nortn-Eastern 
Consols,  168*  to  169;  Sheffield,  91*  to  91};  South-Eastern, 
105*  to  106  ;  and  ditto  “A,”  894  to  89}. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  126*  to 
127*;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  14*  to  141^;  ditto 
Australian,  9}  to  10;  China  Telegraph,  10*  to  10};  Eastern 
Telegraph,  10*  to  10| ;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  22*  to  23*  ; 
Hudsona  Bay,  14}  to  15;  India  Rubbers,  89*  to  40;  Inter¬ 
national,  i  to  * ;  Ottoman  Banks,  13}  to  14 ;  and  Telegraph 
Constructions,  34*  to  34}. 


fullness,  and  softened  roundness  of  form  in  these  figures 
such  as  we  rarely  see  in  modem  pictures  ;  and  they  are 
also  remarkable  for  the  texture  of  the  skin,  and  the  warmth 
and  sensibility  of  the  flesh  tints.  But  the  atmosphere  of 
the  picture  is  suffused  with  a  dark,  gloomy  hue  that  greatlv 
mars  the  beauty  of  the  group.  This  sombre,  black  tone 
would  seem  to  be  Mr  Watts’s  only  contrivance  for  indicating 
that  his  subject  is  mythical  or  ideal.  It  is  a  great  defect 
in  a  picture  like  “  Watching  for  the  return  of  Theseus 
As  the  scene  delineated  in  “  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ”  (216> 
takes  place  in  Hades,  we  have  no  right,  perhaps,  to  com-, 
plain  of  blackness  and  darkness,  but  we  think  Mr  Walts* 
has  somewhat  unnecessarily  deepened  even  the  gloom  of  the 
nether  world.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  picture  dis¬ 
plays  great  qualities,  intellectual  and  technical,  but  Orpheus 
looks  as  if  he  were  afflicted  with  that  disease  which  turns 
the  skin  bronze-colour,  and  Eurydice  seems  to  be  cast  in 
iron.  The  attitudes  of  these  figures  are,  however,  wholly 
admirable. 

One  of  the  smallest  pictures  in  the  collection,  Mr  Fred 
Walker’s  “  The  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  ”  (334),  is  also  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  effective,  and  artistic  that  it  comprises. 
This  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  a  design  for  a 
large  picture,”  and  visitors  to  the  Academy’s  exhibition 
of  1871  will  remember  the  large  picture  painted  from 
the  study  here  exhibited,  and  may  probably  agree  with 
us  that  the  “  design  ”  is  even  more  highly-finished  and 
more  impressive  than  the  large  work.  The  words 
“  design  ”  and  **  study  ”  applied  to  this  little  picture 
would  be  entirely  misleading  if  they  conveyed  any  idea 
of  incompleteness  or  sketchiness,  and  it  would  be  equally 
inappropriate  to  designate  it  as  a  **gem.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  scale  on  which  this 
work  is  executed,  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  broad  and 
adequate  style,  and  with  perfect  success.  The  eager  eyes 
of  the  woman  at  the  bar,  and  the  agony  expressed  in  her 
attitude,  contrast  powerfully  with  the  commonplace  weari¬ 
ness  of  the  offlcer  who  has  her  in  charge,  and  ^th  at  once 
find  a  fitting  relief  and  setting  in  the  dingy  wall  of  the 
court  behind  them,  and  in  the  shades  of  evening  that  are 
gathering  in  around  them.  In  tone,  this  picture  is  excel¬ 
lent.  The  light  is  cool,  the  shadows  are  transparent,  and 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  hot,  red  tint  which  is  Mr 
Walker’s  besetting  sin.  Under  the  title  “Autumn  Love” 
(96),  Mr  Solomon  exhibits  an  angel  with  pink  wings  and 
in  classical  drapery,  walking  through  a  wood  in  a  high 
wind  that  blows  the  brown  leaves  against  his  legs.  There 
is  a  delicate  mystical  sentiment  pervading  this  picture,  and 
the  figure  of  the  angel  is  very  well  drawn.  In  Mr  J.  B. 
Spencer  Stanhope’s  “  Andromeda  ”  (283),  we  hare  a 
pictorial  version  of  the  subject  of  the  fine  alto-relievo 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  last  Academy’s  exhibition.  We 
greatly  prefer  the  sculpture  to  the  picture,  although  the 
latter  is  not  devoid  of  merit  of  a  high  order.  The  rock  to 
which  Andromeda  is  pinned,  however,  has  surely  been 
painted  from  the  properties  of  some  photographer,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  made  of  wood  or  pasteboard. 
Mr  Field  Talfourd’s  “Young  Corinthians  practising  for 
the  Games”  (136)  is  an  excellent  study,  apparently 
intended  for  a  picture,  but  not  carried  out  far  enough. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  gallery  has  been  assigned 
to  Mr  P.  H.  Calderon’s  “Lesson  of  Charity”  (135), 
which  represents  a  little  girl  being  directed  by  her 
mother  to  carry  a  plate  of  meat  and  bread  to  an  old 
clarionet-player,  who  seems  to  have  served  in  the  army. 
Mr  Calderon’s  style  of  work  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 


oil  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  which  is  now  open  to  the  public, 
is  as  heterogeneous  in  its  composition  as  any  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  Nowhere  else  can  we  obtain  so  striking  a  view  of 
the  variety  of  styles  which  make  up  what  we  call  the  con¬ 
temporary  British  school  of  art.  The  committee  of  the 
Dudley  Gallery  is  an  eclectic  body,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  its  chief  aim  to  provide  an  arena  where  artists  of  every 
school  or  style  can  contend  together  on  equal  and  friendly 
terms.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  exhibitions  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  their  distinctive  characteristics,. and  makes  them  so 
valuable  and  interesting  to  the  student  of  art.  Not  only 
have  we  here  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  tendencies  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  British  school  as  they  are 
manifested  in  the  works  of  young  disciples,  but  the  studies 
exhibited  by  painters  of  established  reputation  frequently 
display  qualities  which  their  larger  and  more  finished 
productions  but  faintly  reflect.  In  the  Dudley  Gallery  we 
see  British  art  in  an  experimental  stage  and  in  the  process 
of  development.  Judging  from  the  tentative  character, 
both  as  regards  technical  qualities  and  conception,  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  pictures  on  its  walls,  we  might  imagine 
that  the  Dudley  Gallery  was  the  vestibule  of  a  living, 
energetic,  but  ill-disciplined  school  of  art,  set  apart  for  the 
exhibition  of  essays  by  the  pupils,  interspersed  with  studies 
by  the  masters.  Tn  this  respect,  however,  the  Dudley 
Gallery  exhibitions  only  exaggerate  a  feature  common  to 
all  our  English  exhibitions. 

There  is  no  large  work  of  prominent  and  novel  merit  in 
the  present  exhibition,  but  it  comprises  several  small 
masterpieces,  and  a  large  proportion  of  works  of  average 
excellence.  Mr  G.  F.  Watts  contributes  two  little  classical 
pictures,  one,  at  least,  of  which  is  worthy  to  rank,  both  in 
point  of  conception  and  execution,  with  the  grandest  he 
has  ever  painted.  This  is  “  Watching  for  the  return  of 
Theseus  ”  (76),  an  impressive  picture,  full  of  earnest, 
elevated,  strong  feeling.  Four  beautiful  Greek  maidens  are 
grouped  together  on  the  high  ledge  of  a  rock  overlooking 
the  sea.  One  is  eagerly  scanning  the  horizon,  with  scarce 
a  trace  of  weariness  or  despair,  but  with  evident  marks  of 
anxiety  in  her  countenance.  Another  stands  upright,  and 
looks  straight  forward  with  an  air  that  betokens  the  fore¬ 
bodings  and  the  lassitude  against  which  she  is  bravely  con¬ 
tending.  At  her  feet  the  third  watcher  has  sunk  down 
insensible  through  sheer  mental  and  physical  exhaustion  ; 
and  at  her  back  is  seated  the  fourth,  with  her  face  hid  in  her 
hands,  relieving  her  overstrained  heart  and  frame  in  a  flood 
of  silent  tears.  It  is  a  lyric  poem  on  canvas,  and  has  the 
true  “  lyric  cry.”  It  is  not  the  pain  of  fruitless  waiting 
and  passionate  expectation  alone  that  is  here  depicted  ;  the 
pain  is  met  with  heroic  endurance.  Even  in  the  figures  of 
the  watchers  who  have  succumbed  we  are  made  to  feel  the 
terrible  nature  of  the  struggle  that  preceded  their  prostra¬ 
tion.  The  action  of  those  figures  is  natural,  graceful,  and 
intensely  expressive,  and  the  drawing  and  moulding  of  all 
of  them  are  simply  masterly.  There  is  a  substantiality. 


V/  V  XOI^.  XV/,,/ 

most  saccessfal.  Mr  Briton  Riviere  contributes  a  picture  and  harmony, — defects  which  are  still  more  prominent  i 

M  f/\w  4>Ka«m  — i.1 _ J _ 1  l»  ^  •  %«  .  *  ^  ....  _  _  .  .. 


which  18  a  very  creditable  painting  There  is  excellent  and  *^^4“  the  gilding,  and  the  eilk  and  yelret  dreeee.  of  i( 

Z?  W  »  Garden  at  Nuremberg  ociupaite  are  painted  to  perfection.  There  i.  keen  p»th< 

(200),  but  It  18  painted  m  an  exceedingly  affected  manner,  th^.  „f  .1,,  children,  allhouir 


(232),  although  it  shows  humour  and  contains  a  cleverly  ture  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy’s  last  exhibition.  A 
painted  hack,  is  fiery  and  unsatisfactory.  The  colour  of  small  picture  by  Mr  F.  D.  Hardy,  and  two  good  landscapes 
the  cattle  is  too  uniform  and  too  red.  “  The  Last  Days  of  by  Mr  B.  W.  Leader— “  A  Mountain  Path,  North  Wales  ” 
an  Old  Hack  (71),  a  cab  horse  dying  on  its  legs  between  (67),  being  an  excellent  example  of  this  artist’s  work,— 
the  shafts  of  a  four-wheeler,  while  the  cabby  and  two  exhaust  all  the  English  pictures  that  possess  any  interest 
friends  shelter  themselves  from  the  rain  in  the  recess  of  a  or  merit. 

garden-door  and  look  on,  and  The  Dilemma,’*  two  young  •  x  •  i.v  n  x-  xi.  x  xx  x 

?adic8  ru.hiug  from  a  youug  boll  which  ha8  been  ctertled  ‘I*® 

by  their  little  dog  and  prevente  them  from  crowing  the  repreeentation  of  the  8«ne  imme- 

x'^  1  anri  Cay,,  V  XX  ^lately  prccoding  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.,  entitled  Ver- 

riyie,  are  two  fresh  and  very  praiseworthy  pictures  by  Mr  ,ailles,  Oct.  6,  1769”  (127),  by  M.  (j.  Beneznre,  of 

Am^ng  the  landscapes  in  the  gallery  Mr  A.  W.  Hunt’s  Sno  *  b7  'w  '*“"xt  Til'’ 

«  At  the  End  of  the  Beef  ”  (65),  a  stem  on  a  rock-bound  §iT„,®tb.  ,  t!  °  ®i  «>« 

X  4U  i.  X  V.  X  ‘x  1  ante-room  leading  to  the  Queen  s  Chamber, 

coast,  strikes  us  as  decidedly  the  best,  but  it  so  nearly  v  -i.  ®  j  v  lu  _x  c 

xi...  ^  v- u  XI.  -x*  X  XU  X  which  is  pierced  by  pikes  and  halberts,  a  group  of 

resembles  other  works  by  the  same  artist  that  we  need  no  Qxxxa«rio«xa  -x  v  x  i  x  fi  L>.u 

1  ‘u  ‘x  rri...  _ _  u  r  X  Ti  .  attendants  are  vainly  struggling  to  keep  out  the  mob. 

,!  K  The  same  remark  applies  to  Mr  H.  Mooro’s  This  ante-room  gives  depth  to  the  background,  and  the 
sea  sketch  but  this  artist  also  exhibits  two  landscapes  that  perspective  is  ve?y  cleveriy  managed.  Behind  ihe  King, 
are  complete  pictures:  -Early  Summer  on  the  Seme’  „he  seated  in  i  chair,  the  children,  the  Queen,  and  the 
(52),  which  lacks  the  force  and  distinctiveness  of  the  „omen  are  clustered  in  very  expressive  attitudes.  It  Is 
artists  sketches,  and  Tears ey  LoA-Evening  (205)  »  gorgeously-fumished  chamber,  and  the  furniture,  the 

which  18  a  very  creditable  painting  There  is  excellent  and  japestey,  the  gilding,  and  the  silk  and  velvet  dresses  of  its 

Z?  w  »  Garden  at  Nuremberg  ociupaits  a.-e  painted  to  perfection.  There  is  keen  pathos 

(200),  but  It  IS  painted  in  an  exceedingly  affected  manner,  th,  countenances  of  the  women  and  children,  altLugh 
and  IS  not  at  a  1  Iwaubful.  Mr  Hamilton  Mawallum  jj,.  King  looks  as  if  he  were  acting  the  part,  and  could  not 

w  “  n®  u  ®®*^  v-  throw  himself  into  the  situation  ;  but  tile  colour  of  all  the 

None  (t20),  two  small  boys  &hing  for  flukes  in  faces,  and  especially  of  the  faces  of  the  women,  is  thin  and 
a  clear  smooth  bay  from  a  boat  that  poises  itself  won-  chalky.  M.  J.  Bertrand’s  “  Ophelia  ”  (17)  is  painted  on  a 
dcrfn%  in __the  buoyant  water;  and  his  -Ena  Phrassin  light  key  with  exquisite  grace  and  delicacy,  bnt  the 
^ch  Fyne  (344),  is  also  a  fine  sea-piera.  Neither  of  arrangement  of  the  colours  is  artificial,  and  even  monoto- 
the  two  sea-scapes  exhibited  by  Mr  Cohn  Hunter  entirely  The  daughter  of  Polonius  is  dressed  in  a  bluish- 

fulfils  our  expectaUons,  although  both  are  very  fine  genuine  tinted  white  drees,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  border  of  blue, 
pictures.  Mr  John  Burr  s  “  Fisherman’s  Pet  (115)  is  and  is  standing  before  a  wall  covered  with  a  rich 
cleverly  pmnted,  and  has  a  true  homely  feeling  about  it.  paper  of  a  colour  and  pattern  harmonising  exactly  with 
Setting  Out  (262),  ^  by  Mr  Thomas^  Graham,  has  a  |jgj.  robe.  She  is  crowned  with  a  circlet  of  bright  flowers, 
pretty  sentiment,  but  is  somewhat  sketchy.  There  is  and  has  an  eerie  expression  in  her  face.  Her  figure  is  slight 
admirable  workmanship  in  Mr  W.  Small’s  -Waiting”  graceful,  and  very  w^ll  drawn.  But  she  is  only 
(215),  the  sunshine  on  the  road,  and  the  manipulation  of  ^  Parisian  personation  of  Ophelia,  with  much  of  the  sweet- 
tlie  background  being  particularly  noteworthy.  “  Near  ^ess  and  grace  of  Shakespeare’s  creation,  but  altogether 
Dark”  (208),  is  a  finely-painted, placid  twilight  scene,  and  of  the  strength  and  constancy  of  character  with 

Mrll.  Wallis’s  “Barnard’s  Inn,  Holbom,  in  the  Seventeenth  the  original  was  endowed.  M.  Bertrand’s  Ophelia 

pntury  ”  (269)  is  delightfully  cool  in  its  light  and  shade,  jg  ^ot  cast  in  the  heroic  mould,  and  might  figure  in  a 
Mr  R.  W.  Macbeth’s  “A  Word  of  Advice”  (222)  has  melodrama,  but  hardly  in  a  tragedy.  Near  this  jicture 
excellent  qualities— the  figures  being  finely  painted  and  jj^ngg  ^  powerful  bit  of  painting  by  M.  Crackovski,  called 
eloquent  in  attitude  and  expression,— but  the  landscape  “Evenings  at  Home”  (19),  representing  an  old  and  a 
spoils  the  picture  as  a  whole.  The  sketches  contributed  jady  chatting  together  in  the  dusk.  M.  E.  Hublin’s 

by  Mr  G.  D.  Leslie  and  the  recently  deceased  Mr  G.  Mason  u  Brittany  Milk-Girl  ”  (137)  belongs  to  a  higher.order  of 
will  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  and  there  are  a  few  other  art  than  any  other  figure  picture  in  the  gallery,  and,  but 
pictures  in  the  exhibition  that  deserve  notice  if  the  space  for  a  certain  hardness  of  outline  and  coldness  of  colour, 
at  our  disposal  would  permit.  We  cannot  close,  however,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  hands,  this  would  be  a  very 
without  saying  a  word  in  praise  of  Mr  G.  A.  Lawson’s  perfect,  as  it  is  a  very  noble  study.  “  The  Schoolboy  at 
spirited  sketch  in  terra  cotta  of  Scott’s  “  Minstrel ’’  (393),  Home”  (47)  is  in  M.  E.  Frere’s  best  manner,  and  is  a 
the  study,  wo  presume,  for  one  of  the  statues  this  clever  delightful  little  picture. 


sculptor  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  for  the  niches  of 
the  Scott  monument  at  Edinburgh.  The  collection  includes  several  fine  landscapes,  among 

_  which  we  are  inclined  to  give  precedence  to  M.  R.  Meyer- 

THE  FRENCH  GALLERY.  heim’s  “Courtyard”  (16).  The  light  and  shade  of  this 

The  winter  exhibitions  at  this  gallery  are  generally,  if  work  is  refreshingly  cool  and  pleasant.  M.  W.  Malecki’s 


not  uniformly,  inferior  to  the  summer  exhibitions,  and  the  “  In  the  Champagne  Country  ”  (6)  is  a  fine  work,  and 
twentieth  winter  exhibition  of  paintings  by  British  and  there  is  capital  painting  in  M.  T.  Her’s  “  Picnicking  in 
Foreign  Artists,  now  on  view,  will  not  bear  comparison  at  Bavaria”  (24),  although  this  last  picture  is  not  altogether 
all  with  last  summer’s  exhibition  of  works  by  Continental  free  from  vulgarity.  “  Early  Morning  on  the  Beach — 
painters.  We  cannot  even  say  that  the  present  collection  is  Shevening  ”  (99),  is  a  striking  marine  study,  the  grey  miste 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  winter  series  of  exhibitions,  clinging  to  the  surface  of  the  grey  sea  being  very  felicit- 
It  certainly  contains  a  considerable  number  of  very  crude  ously  rendered.  This  artist  is  much  less  successful  in  his 
and  commonplace  pictures,  and  but  a  few  works  of  con-  treatment  of  “Waiting  for  the  Fish  Sale — Shevening 
spicuous  merit.  British  art  is,  on  the  whole,  badly  repre-  (114).  M.  P.  L.  Clay’s  “Calm  on  the  Scheldt — The  Signal 
sented  here.  The  most 'ambitious  English  work  in  the  Gun”  (110),  is  a  fine  work,  but  it  so  closely^  resembles 
exhibition  is  a  half-length  life-size  figure  of  Christ  (55),  by  others  from  the  same  hand  that  the  title  will  suggest 
Mr  T.  F.  Dicksee,  which  is  weak  and  thin  in  style,  colour,  accurately  enough  what  it  is  like.  There  is  well-studied 
and  conception.  “  A  Dorcas  Meeting  in  Rome — Fourth  character  and  clever  painting  in  M.  C.  Shloesver  s  “  Country 
Century  ”  (58),  is  a  large  unfinished  work  by  Mr  E.  Long,  Lawyer  ”  (25),  and  in  “  Their  first  Bottle  of  Champagne 
which  is  chiefly  noteworthy  because  it  show’s  that  this  able  (120),  by  the  same  artist;  and  Mr  J.  Maris  s  “  A  Gray 
and  very  promising  painter  is  attempting  to  extend  the  Evening”  (77)  is  a  very  effective  landscape  study, 
range  of  his  subjects.  In  “The  Cottage  Toilette”  (45),  “  Wallachian  Carriers  at  the  Ford  ”  (7),  by  M.  A.  Shreyer, 

we  have  a  fair  example  of  Mr  Thomas  Faed’s  plump,  rosy-  is  a  strong,  spirited  work,  thoroughly  worthy  of  thft 
cheeked  Scotch  lassies,  powerful  in  colour  hut  lacking  tone  artist’s  reputation. 
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LITERARY. 

OLD  MIEACLES  AND  NEW. 

yntre-Dam*  de  Lourdes.  Par  Henri  Lasaerre.  Fortj-ninth  Edition, 
raria, 

If  there  is  any  thing  more  striking  than  the  thoughtless 
oredulity  with  which  men  accept  statements  agreeing  with 
•their  preconceptions,  it  is  the  stubborn  incredulity  with 
which  they  receive  statements  at  variance  with  those  pre¬ 
conceptions.  The  devotees  of  each  religion,  and  even  of 
each  sect  into  which  a  religion  is  so  commonly  split  up, 
accept  and  even  adore  the  absurdities  of  their  own  belief, 
while  they  scan,  with  a  sceptical  severity  that  cannot  be 
surpassed,  the  not  greater  follies  of  other  systems  of  belief. 
In  no  respect  is  this  fact  more  glaring  than  in  the  case  of 
miracles.  Each  Church  has  its  own  special  miracles, 
devoutly  believed  in,  but  repels  with  contempt  or  horror 
the  alleged  miracles  of  other  religions.  Happy  that  it  is 
80,  Were  superstition  not  in  its  essence  and  nature  a 
dividing  folly,  could  it  but  muster  in  one  herd  all  its  votaries, 
common  sense  and  truth  would  have  a  hard  battle  for 
existence. 

OF  late  much  has  been  heard  of  the  plague  of  pilgri¬ 
mages  made  by  pious  Catholics  to  a  small  town  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Lourdes  has  acquired  a  fame, 
possibly  more  respectable  than  La  Sallette,  and  is  now  the 
resort  of  thousands,  who  visit  it  to  share  in  the  papal 
indulgence,  or  to  try  the  efficacy  of  its  miraculous  water. 
Tlio  fame  of  Lourdes  has  been  growing,  for  it  is  now 
upwards  of  fourteen  years  since  the  things  were  first  done 
in  it  that  are  commemorated  in  ‘  N6tre>Dame  de  Lourdes.' 
Nutre-Dame  is  fortunate  in  her  historian.  M.  Lasserre  is  a 
very  clever  writer  ;  he  has  made  a  most  careful  collection  of 
the  facts  ;  and  he  has  woven  the  whole  into  a  triumphant 
vindication,  as  it  must  be  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  of  the 
miracles  of  Lourdes.  We  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  truth¬ 
ful;  if  he  were  not  he  would  soon  be  tripped  up.  We 
must  give  him  credit  for  high  artistic  skill  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  material ;  but  we  must  have  permission  to  | 
(juestion  his  impartiality.  So  far  as  his  book  deals  with  | 
persons  it  is  egregiously  one-sided  and  unfair  ;  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  facts,  we  may  say,  without  contesting  their  sub¬ 
stantial  accuracy,  that  they  are  gilded  and  adorned  with  a 
very  lively  imagination.  He  uses  the  language,  and  falls 
into  the  vein,  of  the  most  sincere  piety,  and  his  book  is 
filled  with  observations  that  are  the  delight  of  the  pious 
peasant,  and  a  standing  joke  for  unbelievers.  But  the 
main  facts  stand  out  so  clearly  that  in  dealing  with  them 
wo  may  take  the  narration  as  honest  and  truthful.  As  to 
accuracy  we  say  nothing  at  present,  as  that  is  perhaps 
a  higher  kind  of  truthfulness  than  we  have  a  right 
altogether  to  expect. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  there  lived  at  Lourdes  a  poor  day 
libourer,  whose  daughter,  Bernadette  Soubirous,  aged  nearly 
fourteen,  is  the  heroine  of  the  story.  This  girl  was  weak  and 
little,  looking  as  if  she  were  only  eleven  or  twelve,  and  she 
suffered  from  asthma,  but  was  not  otherwise  in  bad  health. 
She  had  no  education,  and  could  neither  read  ncr  write. 
She  was,  if  we  may  believe  the  author,  ignorant  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  knew  nothing  but  two  or  three  phrases,  strung 
together  by  her  beads :  “  N6tre  Pere,  Je  vous  salue  :  Je 
crois  en  Dieu  :  Oloire  au  Pere.”  About  the  middle  of 
February  she  went  out  one  day  with  two  other  little  girls 
to  gather  wood  in  a  place  near  Lourdes,  now  of  celebrity, 
the  “Roches  Massabielle.”  Suddenly  she  heard  a  rustling 
wind,  but  on  looking  round  saw  nothing ;  every  leaf  was 
still.  Again  she  heard  it,  and  on  looking  beheld  a 
woman  of  unapproachable  beauty,  surrounded  by  a  glorious 
halo,  and  standing  in  the  air  in  face  of  a  grotto.  This 
vision  lasted  for  some  time — a  quarter  of  an  hour,  says  the 
author.  At  this  moment  the  two  other  girls  were  separated 
from  her  by  some  distance,  and  they  saw  nothing.  On  the 
way  home  little  Bernadette  told  them  the  wonderful  thing 
I  he  had  seen,  “quelque  chose  habille  deblanc.”  Of  course, 
her  two  companions  believed  and  trembled,  upon 
which  the  author  makes  this  appropriate  remark : 
“  The  soul,  in  its  native  purity  and  innocence,  is  naturally 
inclined  to  believe ;  doubt  is  not  a  disease  of  naive  child¬ 


hood.”  On  going  home  the  story  was  repeated  to  mother 
Soubirous,  who,  very  properly,  told  Bernadette  it  was  all 
childish  nonsense.  But,  nonsense  or  not,  Bernadette  was 
determined  again  to  see  the  beautiful  “Dame.”  She 
repaired  to  the  samr  place,  again  with  companions,  who 
themselves  saw  nothing,  but  were  astonished  at  the  chanoe 
that  passed  over  Bernadette.  She  seemed  in  ecstacy,  her 
face  was  transfigured,  illumined,  radiant.  On  one  occasion 
to  anticipate  a  little,  Doctor  Dozous  watched  her  pulse' 
which  maintained  its  regularity.  Her  lips  moved  but 
without  making  any  sound  ;  her  face  was  slightly  pale,  and 
it  was  observed  that  for  several  seconds  she  did  not  breathe 
This  sort  of  thing  was  repeated  in  the  presence  of  hundreds 
of  witnesses,  day  after  day,  in  all  eighteen  times,  and  with 
only  two  failures.  It  is  noteworthy  that  on  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  when  she  failed  to  see  the  “  Dame,”  she  was  much 
agitated  by  her  apprehension  and  examination  by  the  Com- 
missary  of  Police,  and  on  the  second  she  was  put  out  by 
the  acclamations  of  manv  hundred  throats  roarimz 
“  Behold,  the  Saint.”  "  ’  .  * 

If  it  had  ended  here  we  should  have  heard  nothing  more 
of  the  pilgrimages  to  Lourdes.  At  first  Bernadette  con- 
fined  herself  to  the  mere  statement  that  she  saw  a  beau- 
tiful  “Dame  who  or  what  she  was  she  knew  not.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  the  story  bruited  abroad  than  the 
eager  faith  of  the  mob  at  once  divined  the  secret.  Why, 
of  course,  it  was  the  Virgin.  M.  Lasserre  admires  the  fine 
instinct  of  the  people — the  voice  of  God — for  surely  a 
wumvin  of  incomparable  beauty  could  be  none  other  than 
the  stainless  Virgin,  whose  beauty,  we  are  assured  by  M. 
Lasserre,  charms  even  God  himself.  “La  Viergo  sans 
tache,  de  la  Beaute  admirable  qui  charma  Dieu  lui-meme.” 

It  may  astonish  Protestants  to  leam  from  the  same  high 
authority  that  the  Trinity  consists  of  four  persons.  The 
Virgin,  M.  Lasserre  tells  us,  is  the  daughter  of  the  Father, 
the  spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  mother  of  the  Son 
(p.  190).  It  was  this  Exalted  Personage,  said  the  popular 
voice,  that  condescended  to  visit  the  maiden  of  low  estate 
of  Lourdes.  The  Virgin  not  only  appeared,  but  spoke,  and 
carried  on  conversation  with  Bernadette.  She  confided  to 
the  little  girl  three  secrets,  concerning  herself  only,  and  two 
announcements  to  the  outer  world.  One  was  to  build  a 
chapel,  the  other  disclosed  her  name.  “I  am,”  said  the 
incomparable  lady,  “  the  Immaculate  Conception.” 

Bernadette  delivered  the  first  message  to  the  cure  of  the 
parish.  He,  unlike  naive  childhood,  asked  a  sign.  “I  will  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  tleVirgin,”  said  he, “if  the  roses  in  the grotto  should 
blossom.”  That  sign  was  not  given  him ;  but  his  desire  was 
fulfilled  in  a  manner  more  beneficial  to  the  sick,  and  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  doctors.  During  one  of  these  interviews  Ber¬ 
nadette  was  ordered  by  the  Virgin  to  eat  a  bit  of  the 
“  Dorme,”  of  the  family  of  the  Saxifragee^  and  to  bathe  on  a 
spot  where  there  was  nothing  but  sand  and  rock.  Berna¬ 
dette  obeyed  the  heavenly  direction.  She  scraped  the  soil, 
and  soon  brought  out  a  little  water.  By-and-by  the  water 
increased,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  it  poured  forth 
in  a  stream,  which  latterly  came  to  more  than  100,000 
litres  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  We  are  assured  by  M. 
Lasserre  that  it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that,  up  to  this 
moment,  there  was  no  spring  of  water  on  that  spot.  ^  This 
water  soon  displayed  miraculous  properties.  Stories  of 
wonderful  cures  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  district. 
M.  Lasserre  gives  the  details  of  more  than  a  dozen  cases, 
but  we  need  only  cite  one  as  characteristic  of  the  rest. 
Louis  Bourriette  suffered  an  injury  to  the  eyes  by  an  explo¬ 
sion.  In  spite  of  the  “  Faculty  ”  he  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  a  tree  from  a  man. 
He  tried  the  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  could  see  dis¬ 
tinctly.  An  Episcopal  Commission  examined  numerous 
witnesses,  and  reported  on  the  medical  cures  in  three  divi¬ 
sions.  The  first  consisted  of  those  where  the  cure  was  duo 
to  ordinary  therapeutic  causes,  the  second  class  was  doubt¬ 
ful,  the  third,  numbering  nineteen  authentic  cases,  con- 
taine4„  nothing  that  was  not  wholly  inexplicable  by  any 
natural  causes.  This  part  of  the  report  rested  on  the 
authority  of  two  doctors.  Verges  and  Dozous.  The  chief 
test  of  the  miraculous  was  the  suddenness  of  the  cure ;  but 
they  also  remark  on  the  chronic  nature,  in  some  cases,  of 
the  diieases,  and  the  fact  that  the  water  cured  totally  dif- 
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ferent  classes  of  diseases.  The  water  was  eximined  by 
cbeaiists,  whose  reports,  however,  are  at  variance,  one 
attributing  to  it  a  muchi  more  decided  saline  character  than 
the  others. 

Such  is  a  meagre  and  most  imperfect  outline  of  the 
story  of  M.  Lasserre.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  a  short 
space  anything  like  an  adequate  impression  of  the  facts. 
These  are  not,  indeed,  we  take  it,  in  dispute.  They  raise 
for  Protestants  a  serious  question.  By  the  Catholic  Church 
the  miracles  at  Lourdes  are  to  be  accepted  as  genuine  ;  for 
both  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  Pope  have  solemnly 
assured  the  faithful  of  the  genuineness  and  reality  of  the 
wonders  done  by  the  holy  water  of  Lourdes.  The  bishop 
in  his  judgment  states  his  case,  unanswerably,  from  a  theo¬ 
logical  standpoint.  To  him  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
possibility  of  miracles ;  it  is  his  creed  that  they  are  pos¬ 
sible,  and  have  occurred  ;  the  only  question  for  him  is  one 
of  evidence — are  the  alleged  revelations  real  or  not? 
Supernatural  intervention  is  in  his  view  a  vera  causa^  a 
sound  basis  on  which  reasoning  can  be  supported.  He 
states  that  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets  were  favoured 
with  celestial  visions ;  and  he  affirms  that  the  age  of 
miracles  has  never  ceased,  but  that  in  all  times  they  have 
continued  for  the  edification  of  believers.  M.  Lasserre  says 
very  truly  that  with  the  humble,  untaught,  pious  soul 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  supernatural  evidence ;  if 
Ood  can  heal  him  by  medicine,  is  he  not  able,  if  he  please, 
also  to  heal  him  without  medicine  ?  Once  admit  that  the 
supernatural  is  a  real  agent  in  nature,  and  the  reasoning 
of  the  peasant  is  irresistible.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
evidence,  of  the  honesty  of  the  witnesses,  and  their  accu¬ 
racy.  The  Protestant  who  affirms  that  the  age  of  miracles 
ij  past  is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Where  is  he  to  draw 
the  line  ?  At  the  death  of  Christ  ?  Certainly  not,  for  the 
New  Testament  is  full  of  miracles  subsequently  performed. 
Oa  the  death  of  Apostles  ?  If  so,  why  ?  Obviously  such 
a  line  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  for  it  is  nowhere  stated  in 
the  Bible  that  miracles  were  to  be  kept  up  while  the 
Apostles  lived  and  no  longer.  The  Catholic  view  is  the 
only  consistent  one.  Give  the  Pope  as  much  evidence  for 
a  miracle  in  the  year  1858  as  in  the  year  25,  and  he  is 
ready  to  accept  it.  But  the  Protestant  repudiates  all 
evidence  of  miracles  after  the  year  70.  If  he  does  not, 
how  is  he  to  meet  the  evidence  contained  in  M.  Lasserre’s 
book  ? 

At  the  first  glance  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the 
evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Lourdes  is,  tq  a  prodigious 
extent,  stronger  than  the  testimony  to  the  biblical  miracles. 
The  weakest  part  of  the  Lourdes  business  is  undoubtedly 
the  “transfiguration’^  of  Bernadette.  That  part  of  the 
case  must  rest  on  her  veracity.  Of  that,  however,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  She  was  apprehended  by  an 
officious  Commissary  of  Police,  and  subjected  to  all  that 
torture  of  secret  examination  in  which  the  French  police 
are  such  notorious  adepts,  but  she  could  not  be  shaken. 
She  got  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  her  visions,  as  her 
parents  resolutely  declined  even  the  smallest  benefaction. 
She  was  too  young  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  of  a  dia¬ 
bolical  priestly  conspiracy ;  in  short,  she  seems  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  credible.  Every  one  who  believes  in  her  vision  can 
say  with  great  force  :  “  I  have  the  written  testimony  of  M. 
Henri  Lasserre,  the  official  examination  of  Bernadette  before 
the  Police  and  the  Episcopal  Commission,  and,  at  second¬ 
hand  only,  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  persons  to  the 
appearance  of  Bernadette,  during  her  ecstacy,  even  to  the 
evidence  of  the  doctor,  who  calmly  counted  the  beats  of 
her  pulse.  It  is  but  yesterday ;  the  story  is  published  and 
read  by  thousands  and  thousands ;  there  is  a  keen  and 
vigorous  opposition  in  the  public  press,  and  if  M.  Lasserre 
be  not  the  witness  of  truth,  his  falsehood  would  meet  with 
instant  exposure.”  Compare  this  with  the  evidence,  say, 
for  Paul’s  converting  vision.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
mere  naked  statement  by  an  anonymous  writer,  never,  so 
far  as  we  know,  subject  to  any  attestation  whatever.  We 
do  not  know  his  authority,  whether  his  information  was  at 
first  hand,  or  several  degrees  removed,  or  mere  rumour  and 
gossip.  If  it  was  false  or  erroneous,  there  was  no  public 
press  ready  to  denounce  it.  But  assuming,  and  that  is  to 
make  an  immense  concession,  that  the  story  is  authentic 


and  literally  true,  all  that  it  comes  to  is  a  statement  by 
Paul  that  he  saw  a  light  from  heavdb.  The  men  who  were 
with  him  did  not  see  it,  although  they  heard  the  voice. 
The  light  was  not  objective,  though  the  sound  was.  But,  in 
regard  to  the  light,  the  case  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
vision  of  Bernadette,  with  this  advantage  that  in  her  case 
the  vision  was  repeated,  thereby  removing  one  source  of  error. 
They  who  believe  that  Paul  saw  a  light  from  heaven  are 
far  more  bound  to  admit  that  Bernadette  Soubirous  saw  a 
woman  of  surpassing  and  superhuman  loveliness,  enveloped 
in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  announcing  herself  as  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception. 

Many  Protestants  hold  that  the  vision  of  Paul  was  purely 
subjective,  and  that  really  there  was  no  light  from  heaven, 
as  he  supposed.  To  such  the  case  of  Bernadette  Soubirous 
presents  no  difficulty.  But  the  fountain  must  stagger  them 
even.  Everybody,  we  are  told,  says  there  was  no  fountain 
in  the  place  before ;  but  at  the  touch  of  a  little  child,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  impulse  of  an  ecstatic  vision,  a  spring  of  water 
flows,  and  increases  to  its  present  dimensions.  The  feat  is 
not  without  its  parallel  in  sacred  history.  Without  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  sacred  pool  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the 
miracles  of  Elijah  or  Elisha,  we  may  simply  mention  the 
celebrated  miracle  of  Moses,  who  struck  a  rock  and  saved 
his  people.  The  evidence  for  that  miracle  is  as  light  as 
a  feather  compared  with  the  testimony  produced  by  M. 
Lasserre.  Take  next  the  miraculous  cures.  M.  Lasserre  gives 
the  testimony  of  the  doctors  in  attendance  on  the  persons 
who  were  cured,  and,  in  all  the  important  cases,  we  have  a 
report  of  two  respectable  medical  men.  Moreover,  all  that  has 
occurred,  is,  so  to  speak,  under  our  eyes,  in  the  full  blaze 
of  publicity,  in  an  age  of  daily  papers,  in  the  presence  of 
scientific  men  and  an  educated  and  unbelieving  lourgeome^ 
and  all  the  facts  have  been  the  subject  of  a  judicial  investi¬ 
gation  in  the  open  light  of  day.  If  testimony  such  as  is 
referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  is  sufficient  to  prove  a 
miracle,  then  the  testimony  from  Lourdes  is  simply  over¬ 
whelming.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  upon  what 
grounds  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  lecture  on  Christian 
Evidence  at  St  George’s  Hall  reject  the  miracles  of  Lourdes, 
and  accept  other  miracles,  not  supported  even  by  a  fraction 
of  the  evidence. 

To  the  scientific  man,  who  is  such  simply,  and  not  also 
a  theologian,  the  imposing  array  of  evidence  from  Lourdes 
shatters  itself  to  pieces  upon  the  rock  on  which  science  is 
built.  No  scientific  man  is  called  upon  to  assert  the 
abstract  impossibility  of  supra-mundane  causes.  To  him 
nothing  is  a  cause  which  is  not  always  such.  If  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Lourdes  has  always  the  same  effect  in  the  same 
circumstances,  then  it  is  a  cause ;  but  if  one  day  it  heals, 
and  the  next  day,  in  a  case  perfectly  identical,  it  does  not, 
then  it  is  not  a  cause.  Science  knows  only  of  uniform 
causes.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  water  of  Lourdes  ; 
for  the  same  evidence  that  establishes  its  miraculous  power 
shows  that  in  other  instances  it  had  no  power  whatever. 
Now,  of  this  kind  of  causes,  a  scientific  man  will  frankly 
own  he  knows  nothing.  He  has  no  experience  of  them ; 
and  they  are  opposed  to  the  fundamental  assumption  on 
which  all  his  experiments  and  observations  proceed— the 
uniformity  of  nature.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  every  step 
in  knowledge  reveals  to  him  more  and  more  the  all- 
pervading  uniformity  of  nature,  and  the  deceitful  appear¬ 
ances  of  irregularity  upon  which  are  founded  the  crude 
popular  notions  of  cause,  on  the  other  he  knows  that 
nothing  has  been  more  common  than  the  allegation  of 
irregularity,  spontaneity,  and  miracle ;  he  knows  that  such 
phenomena  are  met  with  only  by  the  ignorant,  and  that 
they  hide  themselves  from  the  ken  of  the  scientific 
inquirer.  It  will  need  a  good  deal  more  than  the  reports 
of  Doctors  Dozous  and  Verges,  the  judgment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  priests,  and  the  opinions  of  a  flippant  and 
picturesque  writer,  to  make  him  recognise  the  existence 
of  a  new  and  anomalous  kind  of  causation.  He  knows  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  never  appeal's  except  in  a  devout  Catholic 
population,  and  he  knows  why.  Ho  knows,  moreover,  that 
if  the  supernatural  does  not  in  the  future  interfere  more 
than  he  has  found  it  do  in  the  past,  he  may  safely  leave  it 
out  of  his  calculations,  without  incurring  the  least  danger 
of  his  predictions  being  upset. 
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origin  of  the  volame  before  ns,  though  we  should  add  that 
I  it  contains  more  than  the  Athenaeum  Budget.  Not  onl 
have  many  additions  been  made  by  the  author  to  the  oriffj^ 
nal  articles,  but  many  discussions  of  matters  of  contemi 
porary  interest  have  been  appended  since,  as  the  editor 
remarks  “  the  Budget  was  in  some  degree  a  receptacle  for 
the  author’s  thoughts  on  any  literary,  scientific,  or  social 
question.”  The  volume,  as  it  stands,  we  could  ill  afford 
to  lose,  and  we  thank  Mrs  De  Morgan  for  her  careful 
arrangement  of  the  matter,  and  for  the  full  and  complete 
Index  of  Names,  &c„  which  is  appended.  We  can  only 
add  our  regrets  that  the  author  did  not  live  to  fulfil  his  in¬ 
tention  of  writing  a  second  part,  in  which  the  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  of  orthodox  learning  would  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  and  castigation  as  heterodox 
ignorance  had  already  received.  Such  a  volume  at  the 
present  time  would  have  been  invaluable,  and  we  can  very 
well  imagine  what  it  would  have  been  after  a  careful  peru¬ 
sal  of  what  we  have  before  ns.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  the 
reputation  of  many  a  scientific  magnate  that  Professor  De 
Morgan  was  not  able  to  carry  out  his  intention,  for 
assuredly  he  would  not  have  dealt  leniently  with  any*  who 
crossed  his  path  when  he  was  proceeding  on  ’  the  highway 
of  mathematical  truth. 

The  introductory  chapter  to  the  volume  before  us  deals 
with  Paradoxers  in  general,  and  defines  the  word  paradox. 

”  A  great  many  individuals,”  says  the  author,  ever  since 


Very  different  is  the  episcopal  reasoning.  ^‘This  young 
girl,”  says  the  bishop,  ”  saw  and  heard  a  being  calling  itself 
Immaculate  Conception, — a  being  invested  with  the  human 
form,  but  neither  seen  nor  heard  by  any  of  the  crowds  of 
spectators  who  were  present.  It  was,  therefore,  a  super¬ 
natural  being.”  Now  the  chief  test  by  which  the  illusions 
of  the  imagination  are  distinguished  from  the  objects  of 
sense  is  their  being  shared  in  by  one  only,  or  by  more.  If 
every  one  in  the  c  ^owd  had  seen  the  Virgin,  undoubtedly 
that  would  have  go  ne  far  to  establish  her  objective  reality, 
but  the  fact  that  nobody  saw  or  heard  anything,  except 
Bernadette  Soubirous,  is  as  good  evidence  as  could  be  wished 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  or  heard.  She  stated  that 
she  spoke  to  the  Vision  in  a  loud  voice  ;  but  she  did  not, 
for  not  a  sound  escaped  from  her.  If,  therefore,  she  was 
wrong  in  saying  that  she  heard  herself,  it  is  rather  too 
much  to  pretend  that  she  is  an  authority  on  the  question 
of  hearing  what  no  other  person  heard.  The  subjective 
character  of  the  vision  is  shown  by  other  two  circumstances, 
of  which  M.  Lasserre  does  not  perceive  the  importance. 
Several  other  girls  saw  the  Virgin,  or,  rather  let  us  say,  the 
same  vision  as  Bernadette.  M.  Lasserre  tells  us  they  were 
girls  of  high  character,  but  he  names  only  one,  Marie  Cour- 
rege.  Nothing  more  likely.  Afterwards,  some  others,  less 
satisfactory  to  the  priests,  asserted  that  they  also  were  par¬ 
takers  of  the  blessed  privilege,  and  at  one  moment  there 
threatened  a  perfect  epidemic  of  saints  ;  but  the  cure  spoke 
to  them  very  sternly,  and  the  imitators  ceased  from 
troubling.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  little  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  severity  would  have  nipped  the  Lourdes 
miracles  ih  the  bud  ;  but  that  severity  was  not  applied. 
It  was  only  when  the  visions  were  becoming  a  scandal  that 
the  voice  of  authority  was  exerted.  As  miracles  go,  those 
of  Lourdes  are  very  respectable  ;  but,  however  much  they 
may  disturb  the  serenity  of  a  creed  fixed  in  unstable 
equilibrium,  they  are  to  science  what  the  Welsh  fasting 
girl  was, — a  melancholy  evidence  of  human  ignorance  and 
credulity. 


DE  MORGAN’S  BUDGET  OF  PARADOXES. 

A  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  By  Augustes  De  Morgan,  F.R.A.S.,  Ac. 

Reprinted,  with  the  Author’s  additions,  irom  the  Athenteum. 

Longnaans. 

This  is  a  curious,  and  in  many  respects  a  unique  volume, 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the  age, 
whose  recent  death  left  a  gap  in  scientific  circles  which 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  filled.  Professor  De  Morgan 
was  a  bold  man,  and  an  original  thinker,  whose  thoughts 
and  actions  never  ran  quietly  down  the  calm  stream  of 
orthodoxy.  Early  in  his  career  he  showed  his  sturdy 
independence  by  refusing  to  subscribe  the  customary  teste 
required  at  Cambridge  from  all  who  aspired  to  the  dignity 
of  a  fellowship.  He  preferred  to  forego  the  material 
advantages  which  were  offered  to  him,  rather  than  to 
subscribe  insincerely.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
that  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  preferment  at  Cambridge, 
for  he  at  once  entered  on  a  more  extensive  arena,  and  one 
better  suited  to  his  character  and  talents.  As  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  University  College,  London,  he  was  essen¬ 
tially  the  right  man  in  the  right  place — the  round  peg  in 
the  round  hole.  His  mental  activity,  however,  was  too 
great  to  be  absorbed  by  the  arduous  duties  which  he  had 
undertaken.  During  the  whole  of  his  life,  amidst  his 
multifarious  employments,  he  contributed  largely  to  mathe¬ 
matical  literature,  and  wrote  several  valuable  scientific 
works.  We  need  only  mention  his  '  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,’  his  *  Treatise  on  Probabilities,’  and  his 
*  Formal  Logic,’  to  remind  our  readers  of  his  mastery  of 
pure  mathematics,  of  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
mathematics  of  life  assurance,  and  of  his  acuteness  as  a 
logician. 

In  1863,  while  contributing  many  learned  papers  to 
literary  and  scientific  publications,  he  found  time  to  com¬ 
mence  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Athena>um,  on  ”  Para¬ 
doxers  ”  and:  their  works.  Admirably  suited  by  his  wide 
reading,  his  original  wit,  and  logical  subtlety  to  expose  the 
errors  and  crotchets  of  the  class,  his  papers  were  very  wel¬ 
come  to  the  reading  public,  whom  they  amused  by  their 
humour,  and  instructed  by  their  learning.  That  was  the 
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game  time  he  was  willing  to  be  of  any  use  which  did  not 
involve  the  status  of  trium  lUerarum  ;  as  he  explains, 
he  would  gladly  be  Fautor  Realis  Scientice,  but  would  not 
be  taken  (or  Falsa:  Rationis  Sacerdos.  Here  we  may  quote  a 
paragraph  which  sets  the  man  exactly  before  us.  “  Nothing 
worse  will  ever  happen  to  me,’*  he  says,  than  the 
gmile  which  individuals  bestow  on  a  man  who  does  not 
groove.  Wisdom,  like  religion,  belongs  to  majorities ;  who 
can  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  thought,  when  it  is  so 
clearly  pictured  in  the  New  Testament  from  one  end  to  the 
other  I  ” 

As  we  might  have  supposed,  the  books  treated  in  the 

*  Budget  *  are  chiefly  mathematical,  though  articles  on  other 
gubjects  are  occasionally  interspersed.  To  our  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  *  Budget  ’  are 
the  author’s  occasional  discussions  and  disquisitions  on  the 
literary,  scientific,  and  social  questions  of  the  day,  and  his 
pleasant  stories  and  anecdotes  of  the  savants  and  great 
scientific  men  of  the  last  generation. 

Books  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle  take  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  yolume  before  us.  Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  some  notion  of  the  perseverance  of 
paradoxers  would  do  well  to  peruse  this  portion  of  the 

*  Budget.’  In  connection  with  this  subject  Professor  De 
Morgan  relates  the  story  of  the  hoax  played  upon  the 
Morning  Post,  in  May,  1831,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr 
Goulbum’s  candidature  for  the  representation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge.  Some  evil-disposed  person  caused 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Post  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that, 
although  Mr  Goulbnm  had  not  taken  honours  at  the 
University,  his  scientific  attainments  were  considerable. 

“  He  is  well  known,”  continued  the  PoH,  **  to  be  the  author 
of  an  Essay  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  on  the 
accurate  rectification  of  a  circular  arc,  and  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  equation  of  a  lunar  caustic, — a  problem  likely 
to  become  of  great  use  in  nautical  astronomy.”  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  skill  of  the  hoax  lies  in  the  clever 
avoidance  of  the  term  **  quadrature  of  the  circle,”  and  in 
the  fact  that,  although  there  are  caustics  in  mathematics, 
there  is  no  lunar  caustic.  Our  author  suspects  that  Mr 
Babbage  had  some  hand  in  the  affair,  and  gives  his  reasons 
for  his  suspicion. 

Not  a  few  of  the  curious  books  noticed  by  Professor 
De  Morgan  relate  to  what  we  may  term  mathematical 
theology.  Thus  he  notices  a  work  by  E.  B.  Bevilo  (1839), 
in  which  the  author  “  proves  ”  the  creed  of  St  Athanasius 
mathematically  ;  the  clauses  being  shown  side  by  side  with 
their  mathematical  parallels.  The  most  curious  part  of 
the  affair,  however,  is  that  the  author'really  believed  him¬ 
self  and  was  in  earnest.  As  Professor  De  Morgan  remarks: 

**  he  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  written  nonsense  by 
confounding  the  mathematical  infinite  (of  quantity)  with 
what  speculators  now  more  correctly  express  by  the  un¬ 
limited,  the  unconditioned,  or  the  absolute.”  Some  space 
is  also  devoted  to  books  on  Apocalyptic  Prophecy  and  the 
‘•.number  of  the  beast.”  Apropos  of  this,  we  find  the  old 
joke  of  Lord  Macaulay,  that  the  House  of  Commons  must 
be  the  Beast  of  the  Bievelations,  since  658  members,  with 
the  officers  necessary  for  the  action  of  the  House,  make 
6C6.  Among  the  paradcxers,  too.  Professor  De  Morgan 
includes  some  of  the  theologians  who,  in  their  own  organs 
of  the  press,  venture  to  criticise  science.  One  case,  at  all 
events,  is  destined  to  live  as  a  remarkable  example  of  a 
school  which  once  found  writers,  editors,  and  readers.  The 
year  1836  was  signalised  by  a  remarkable  triumph  of 
astronomical  prediction.  The  theory  of  gravitation  had 
been  applied  to  the  motion  of  the  double  stars  about  each 
other,  and  in  that  year  the  two  stars  of  a  certain  double 
in  Virgo  (as  had  been  predicted  should  happen  about  that 
time)  came  to  their  nearest  and  appeared  to  be  one,  even 
when  seen  through  a  powerful  telescope.  This  remaikable 
incident  in  the  history  of  a  long  and  widely-known  branch 
of  astronomy  was  followed  by  an  article  in  the  Church  of 
England  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1837,  in  which  the 
notion  that  there  were  any  such  things  as  double  stars  is 
implied  to  be  imposture  or  delusion.  The  extract,  as  given 
by  Mr  De  Morgan,  is  worth  quoting  at  the  present  time. 
We  may  add,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  he  suspected  that 
he  was  the  Sidrophel,  and  that  his  *  Companion  to  the  Mr  ps 


of  the  Stars,’  written  for  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  was 
the  work  to  which  the  writer  referred  : 

We  hare  forgotten  the  name  of  that  Sidrophel  who  lately  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  fixed  stars  were  not  single  stars,  hot  appear  in 
the  heavens,  like  soles  at  Billingsgate,  in  pairs;  while  a  second 
astronomer,  under  the  influence  of  that  competition  in  trade 
which  the  political  economists  tell  ns  is  so  advantageous  to  the 
public,  professes  to  show  us,  through  his  superior  telescope,  that 
the  apparently  single  stars  are  really  three.  Before  such 
wondrous  mandarins  of  science,  how  continually  must  homunciili 
like  ourselves  keep  in  the  background,  lest  we  come  between  the 
wind  and  their  nobility. 

Professor  De  Morgan  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
old  Mathematical  Society,  which  flourished  from  1717  to 
1845.  Its  habitat  was  Spitalflelds,  its  members  met  for 
discussion  once  a  week,  and  each  one  had  his  pipe,  his  pot, 
and  his  problem.  One  of  the  rules  was  that,  ”  if  any 
member  shall  so  far  forget  himself  and  the  respect  due  to 
the  Society  as,  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  to  threaten  or 
offer  personal  violence  to  any  other  member,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  immediate  expulsion,  or  to  pay  such  flne  as  the 
majority  of  the  members  present  shall  decide.”  Our  author 
quotes  a  song  which  was  sung  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Society  to  a  solicitor,  who  had  defended  them  gratis  ”  in 
an  action  brought  against  them  for  giving  lectures  to  the 
public  and  taking  money  at  the  doors  without  a  license. 
We  quote  a  couple  of  verses  as  a  specimen  of  a  scientific 
drinking-song  of  a  former  generation  : 

*  Whoe’er  would  search  the  starry  sky. 

Its  secret  to  divine,  sir. 

Should  take  his  glass— I  mean,  should  try 
A  glass  or  two  of  wine,  sir! 

True  virtue  lies  in  golden  mean, 

And  man  must  wet  his  clay,  sir ; 

Join  these  two  maxims,  and  \is  seen 
He  should  drink  his  bottle  a  day,  sir  ! 

•  *  *  « 

When  Ptolemy,  now  long  ago. 

Believed  the  earth  stood  still,  sir. 

He  never  would  have  blundered  so. 

Had  he  but  drunk  his  fill,  sir : 

He’d  then  have  felt  it  circulate, 

And  would  have  learnt  to  say,  sir. 

The  true  way  to  investigate 
Is  to  drink  your  bottle  a  day,  sir ! 

But,  as  Mr  De  Morgan  laments,  ”  Old  times  are  changed, 
old  manners  gone  1  There  is  a  new  Mathematical  Society, 
and  I  am,  at  this  present  writing  (1866),  its  first  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  are  very  high  in  the  newest  developments,  and 
bid  fair  to  take  a  place  among  the  scientific  establishments. 
.  .  .  But  not  a  drop  of  liquor  is  seen  at  our  meetings, 

except  a  decanter  of  water ;  all  our  heavy  is  a  fermentation 
of  symbols ;  and  wo  do  not  draw  it  mild.  There  is  no’ 
penny  flne  for  reticence  or  occult  science ;  and,  as  to  a 
song,  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance.” 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  by  the  account 
given  in  the  *  Budget  ’  of  the  amusing  controversy  on  logic, 
between  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  author.  The  fact 
is,  that  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  ”  quantification  of  the 
predicate  ”  was,  to  Professor  De  Morgan,  like  a  red  cloth 
held  up  to  a  bull.  The  author  of  the  '  Budget*  rushed  at 
once  at  this  ”  great  paradox.”  At  the  same  time,  he  adds, 

“  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  best  friends  and 
allies  1  ever  had.  When  I  first  began  to  publish  specula¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  he  introduced  me  to  the  logical  world 
as  having  plagiarised  from  him.  This  drew  attention.” 
Their  first  controversy  was  in  1846.  In  1847,  in  his 
‘  Formal  Logic,*  Professor  Do  Morgan  severely  satirised  Sir 
William  in  return,  and  offended  him  so  much  that  he 
returned  the  copy  of  the  book  which  Professor  De  Morgan 
forwarded  to  him.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  however,  was 
suffering  from  local  paralysis,  and  Professor  De  Morgan’s 
kindly  nature  would  not  allow  him  to  continue  the  contro¬ 
versy  at  such  a  time. 

There  are  some  capital  sketches  and  stories  of  many 
celebrated  men  in  the  volume  before  us  which  we  should 
have  liked  to  give  at  length,  if  space  allowed.  Thus  our 
author  exactly  hits  off  the  character  of  Dr  Whewell,  when 
he  describes  him  as  an  ”  intellectual  bully.”  The  character, 
he  adds,  ”  was  as  well  established  as  that  of  Sam  Johnson. 
But  there  was  a  marked  difference.  It  was  said  of 
Johnson,  that  if  his  pUtol  missed  fire,  he  would  knock  you 
down  with  the  butt-end  of  it ;  but  Whewell,  in  like  case. 
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always  acknowledged  th?  mifs,  and  loaded  again  or  not,  as 
the  case  might  be.”  The  late  Dr  Isaac  Milner  he  calls 
one  of  the  class  of  rational  paradoxers— that  is,  who  take 
their  own  course,  and  suit  their  own  notions,  no  matter 
what  other  people  think  of  them.  This  is  the  same  Dr 
Milner  who,  wanting  a  seat  to  suit  his  shape,  defied  opinion 
to  a  fearful  point.  He  spread  a  thick  block  of  putty  over 
a  wooden  chair,  and  sat  in  it  until  it  had  taken  a  ceroplast 
copy  of  the  proper  seat.  This  he  then  gave  to  a  carpenter 
to  be  imitated  in  wood. 

Amongst  other  miscellaneous  matter,  we  find  in  the 
volume  a  resume  of  such  old  subjects  as  Hone’s  Trials,” 

The  Discovery  of  Neptune,”  ‘‘Newton’s  Apple,”  “Per¬ 
petual  Motion,”  Tom  Paine’s  “  Bights  of  Man,”  and  Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s  celebrated  book  “A  Vindication  of  the 
Bights  of  Woman  ”  (1792).  All  these  subjects  Professor 
De  Morgan  treats  so  felicitously  that  we  close  his  book  with 
genuine  regret,  and  cannot  help  remarking  that  it  is  the 
lightest  and  most  fascinating  volume  by  a  mathematician 
that  wo  have  read  for  many  years. 


ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Eine  Wissenschaftlicho  Biograpliie  im 
Vercin  mit  R.  ATe>LnlletnaDt,  J.  V.  Carus,  A.  Dore,  H.  W.  Dove, 
.T.  W.  E«ald,  A.  H.  R.  GriMbncb,  J.  Losrenberg,  O.  Peschel, 
G.  H.  Wiedemann,  W.  Wundt.  Bearbeitet  und  herausgegeben 
von  Karl  Bruhns,  Pro.'essor,  &c.,  in  Leipzig.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Leipzig :  BrockUaus. 

•  {Second  Notice.) 

In  a  previous  notice  we  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
original  course  that  Humboldt  followed  in  his  seeking  after 
a  harmonious  conception  of  the  universe,  not  from  the 
metaphysical  or  subjective  side,  but  through  a  compre- 
h?nsive  study  of  all  the  sciences.  No  less  remarkable 
ev’iJence  of  his  superiority  is  to  be  found  in  the  imper¬ 
turbable  outwardness  with  which  he  applied  himself,  gifted 
as  he  was  with  a  genius  for  research,  to  the  unpromising 
cureer  of  a  Government  official,  which  his  respectable  family 
had  chosen  for  him.  His  youth  was  passed  in  the  “  Sturm 
und  Drang  ”  period,  when  *  The  Sorrows  of  Werther  ’  were 
popular.  His  young  contemporaries  were  engrossed  with 
their  revolt  against  the  social  order  and  with  passionate 
efforts  to  create  for  themselves  ideal  situations  in  which 
nature  should  have  free  play.  Schiller’s  ‘Bobbers’  re¬ 
flected  this  state  of  mind,  and  the  poet’s  own  conduct 
exemplified  it.  On  the  publication  of  his  tragedy,  he 
abandoned  his  vocation  as  regimental  surgeon  in  the  Wiir- 
temberg  service  and  made  a  secret  escape  from  the  country, 
penniless  and  unbefriended.  What  has  been  described  as 
the  distinguishing  merit  of  Sophocles,  that  he  “  saw  life 
steadily  and  saw  it  whole,”  is  entirely  wanting  among  those 
who  shared  in  the  “  Sturm  und  Drang  ”  movement,  and 
we  shall  fail  to  estimate  rightly  the  distinction  and  supe¬ 
riority  of  Humboldt  unless  we  keep  in  mind  that  he  himself 
was  one  of  the  geniuses  of  the  time,  despising  commonplace 
and  mediocrity,  and  aspiring  to  comprehend  the  secrets  of 
universal  nature,  and  yet  that  he  applied  himself  with 
good  will  to  the  apparently  barren  career  that  circum¬ 
stances -had  forced  upon  him.  The  maxim  of  Goethe, 
which  underlies  so  much  of  his  life-philosophy,  Hier  oder 
nirgends  isi  ITernihuf, — Here  or  nowhere  are  the  conditions 
for  your  perfect  development, —  Humboldt  seems  to  have 
accepted  implicitiy.  To  qualify  himself  for  his  official  life 
he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  young  men  of  good  family  who 
looked  forward  to  genteel  sinecures  in  the  Government 
offices,  and  he  there  entered  himself  as  a  student  of  Staats- 
wisseiischaft,  or  Cameralia.  The  study  of  Cameralia  was 
proverbially  understood  to  mean  the  study  of  nothing,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  held  to  qualify  for  any  or  every 
department  of  the  State  service,  from  diplomacy  downwards. 
Humboldt  pursued  his  technical  studies  with  unbounded 
zeal,  both  at  the  universities  and  at  the  Hamburg  Academy 
of  Commerce  and  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  while 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  mastering  the  pure  sciences.  At 
Gottingen  he  was  led  even  into  classical  philology,  catching 
the  inspiration  of  Heyne ;  he  writes  that  he  got  special 
leave  from  the  great  philologist  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
university  library  on  Sundays  in  order  to  pursue  his 
researches.  At  the  end  of  his  curriculum  he  presented 


himself  to  the  chief  of  the  department  at  Berlin.  “  Count 
Bheden,”  he  writes,  “  gave  me  to  understand,  at  my  first 
visit,  that  be  considered  I' had  given  too  much  attention 
to  trivial  details,  that  technicalities  should  be  left  to  others 
and  that  a  man  of  my  station  was  not  born  to  be  a  workintr 
official.  That  opinion  has  not  affected  me  in  the  least.  I 
told  him  I  believed  that  exact  technical  study  was  every¬ 
thing.  I  send  you  this  paltry  incident  only  as  an  instructive 
bit  of  life-philosophy.  The  very  man  who  hates  all  scien¬ 
tific  learning  makes  a  charge  against  me  that  I  have  studied 
as  a  practical  miner.  Das  ist  cornequent.*’  He  was  ap. 
pointed  to  a  post  in  a  mining  district,  and  was  soon  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  inspector  of  mines. 

There  is  no  part  of  his  great  career  that  one  can  dwell 
on  with  deeper  interest  than  his  activity  at  this  period 
In  a  short  time  he  reorganised  the  entire  system  of  working 
the  mines  and  trebled  the  revenues,  spent  whole  days  in 
the  saddle  in  all  weathers,  risked  his  life  in  experiments  to 
invent  a  safety  lamp,  and  devoted  himself,  notably  by 
establishing  an  evening  school,  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  miners  with  a  wonderful  enthusiasm.  Writing 
many  years  after,  he  says  :  “  Steben  has  had  so  essential  an 
influence  on  my  way  of  thinking,  I  have  conceived  such  great 
plans  there,  and  have  there  given  myself  over  so  much  to 
my  feelings,  that  I  fear  the  impression  which  it  will  make 
on  me  when  I  revisit  it.  I  lived  there,  especially  in  the 
winter  of  1794  and  the  autumn  of  1793,  in  so  sustained  a 
state  of  excitement  that  of  an  evening,  if  I  looked  up  to 
the  cottages  on  the  Spitzberg,  shrouded  in  the  mist,  with 
here  and  there  a  light  burning,  I  could  not  help  giving  way 
to  tears.  On  this  side  the  ocean  I  shall  not  find  a  spot 
like  it  again.”  At  length  he  felt  himself  free  to  quit  the 
State  service  and  to  apply  himself  to  what  he  had  long 
looked  forward  to  as  the  true  work  of  his  life.  The 
troubled  state  of  the  Continent  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
fulfil  bis  plan,  and  he  spent  a  year  or  two  in  making 
researches  in  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria.  He 
had  already  published  several  important  contributions  to 
geology,  and  to  botany  and  physiology.  We  must  find 
room  for  the  following  sketch,  belonging  to  this  period, 
and  written  from  Vienna.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  individual  in  question  is  the  veritable  Teufelsdrockh ; 
at  all  events,  he  exemplifies  the  clothes-philosophy  in 
his  own  person  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Humboldt 
says  : 

I  must  mention  still  another  man,  who  is  beyond  comparison 
the  most  genial  being  in  all  Vienna — Professor  Forth.  I  have 
visited  him  often,  as  he  lives  close  to  the  botanical  garden,  and 
has  many  foreign  animals  and  plants,  statues,  preparations  and 
coins,  all  in  one  room  with  himself.  Laziness  and  riches  alone 
have  kept  him  from  becoming  very  celebrated,  for  certainly  no 
one  has  so  nearly  approached  Lieberkuhn  in  the  excellence  of  his 
injected  preparations.  What  a  collection,  all  buried  in  dusty 
cases!  ...  In  Vienna  no  one  is  sow’ell  acquainted  with  the  new 
chemistry  and  the  progress  in  physiology.  Everything  about  him 
bears  the  mark  of  his  peculiar  sensibility.  He  wears  a  waistcoat 
with  sleeves,  which  prolongs  itself  into  trousers  and  stockings. 
He  stands  in  it  as  in  a  case.  {£r  iteckt  darin  wie  in  einem 
Futteral.)  He  takes  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  at  ten  in  the 
evening,  so  as  not,  he  says,  to  have  to  move  about  with  food  in 
his  body,  for  that  is  very  tiring  and  burdensome.  At  present  he 
sees  almost  no  one  but  my  friend,  young  Van  der  Schott,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  botanical  garden  in  Vienna.  He  also  possesses  an 
antique  statue  of  a  son  of  Niobe,  which  cost  him  15,000  norms. 
It  stands  in  the  same  corner  where  he  makes  his  chemical  expen* 
ments  and  has  chickens  hatching.  He  is  at  present  enga^d 
upon  the  invention  of  a  hat  for  himself  to  wear,  which,  by  pulling 
a  string,  expands  into  an  umbrella  of  three  feet  diameter,  in 
short,  it  is  impossible  to  see  a  greater  combination  of  genius, 
learning,*  practical  capability,  and  eccentricity  bordering  on 
madness.  It  is  unjust  to  compare  him  with  Beireis.  He  hM 
no  charlatanry  whatever,  has  a  strong  passion  for  truth,  and  is 
very  mode.st.  He  still  oper.ites  frequently  on  poor  people  lO 
cataract,  and  without  assistance. 

Beireis  was  a  professor  described  in  another  letter.  He 
knew  all  the  European  languages,  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japane^, 
und  the  languages  of  certain  tribes  on  the  Ganges.  He 
read  sixteen  hours  a  day,  never  slept,  and  was^  fond  o 
saying,  “  I  have  thought  out  that  point  for  six  weeks 
without  stopping  to  eat  or  drink  anything.” 

After  many  delays  and  disappointments,  Humboldt  se 
sail  for  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Before  em¬ 
barking  at  Corunna  on  .the  5th  of  June,  1799,  he  addressed 
the  following  to  Von  Mohl :  “  In  a  few  hours  we  shall  sai 
round  Cape  Finisterre . I  shall  collect  plants  and 
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fossils,  take  astronomical  observations  with  excellent  instru¬ 
ments,  make  chemical  analyses  of  the  air.  .  .  .  But  all 
this  is  not  the  chief  end  of  my  journey.  To  the  combined 
working  of  forces,  to  the  influence  of  the  inanimate  creation 
on  the  living  world  of  plants  and  animals — it  is  to  this 
harmony  that  my  eyes  shall  always  be  turned.”  His 
travels,  during  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Bonpland,  travelling  at  Humboldt’s  expense,  lasted  upwards 
of  four  years.  On  his  return,  in  1804,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  occupied 
himself  in  scientific  investigations — in  conjunction  with 
Gay  Lussac,  Arago,  and  others  of  the  great  Parisians — and 
chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  a  great  work  embodying  the 
results  of  his  scientific  observations  in  the  tropics.  When 
completed,  this  gigantic  publication  extended  to  twenty 
volumes  in  folio  and  ten  in  quarto,  illustrated  with  1,425 
engravings  and  coloured  plates.  The  price  of  a  single  copy 
was  9,574  francs.  Botany  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the 
work,  the  species  in  his  collections  being  estimated  at 
0,000,  of  which  more  than  one-half  were  described  and 
figured  for  the  first  time.  The  remainder  of  the  work 
comprised  important  observations  in  astronomy  and  meteor¬ 
ology,  as  well  as  in  geology  and  zoology,  together  with  a 
treatise  on  the  geography  of  plants,  historical  and  archae¬ 
ological  researches  on  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  a  descriptive  account  of 
his  travels.  In  1827  he  left  Paris  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  Berlin.  The  most  important  incident  in  the  remainder 
of  his  scientific  career  was  the  delivery  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  cosmical  phenomena,  first  to  students  of  the 
university  and  afterwards  to  a  general  audience  in  the  Sing- 
Akademie.  In  these  lectures  he  clearly  stated  his  position 
as  against  that  of  Hegel.  He  spoke  of  “  a  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  without  information  and  experience,”  of  a  ‘‘  youthful 
abuse  of  noble  powers,  the  short  and  gay  saturnalia  of  a 
purely  ideal  knowledge  of  nature,”  of  the  ”  adventurous 
symbolism  of  their  language,”  of  a  systematising  within 
narrower  bounds  than  the  Middle  Age  had  ever  imposed.” 
The  lectures  afterwards  appeared  in  the  well-known  form 
of  the  *  Kosmos.’  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  Paris  his 
scientific  labours  slackened,  and  in  his  later  years  he 
remained  chiefly  an  interested  observer  of  contemporary 
discoveries.  In  the  words  of  an  enthusiastic  American,  he 
was  henceforth  ‘‘the  crowned  monarch  of  the  sciences.” 
But  w'e  must  refer  hereafter  to  the  close  of  his  life  as  it  is 
described  in  the  splendid  work  before  us,  and  which,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  is  soon  to  be  translated  into  English. 

WHEN  GEORGE  THE  THIRD  WAS  KDsG. 

When  George  the  Third  was  King.  la  Two  Volumei.  Sanipson 
Low  and  Co. 

“  In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  something,  about 
the  time  when  Dr  Johnson  had  that  celebrated  interview 
with  a  Great  Personage  at  Buckingham  House,  there  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracknall  Wells,  a  widow  lady 
named  Mrs  Anna  Patten.”  So  begins  this  eighteenth 
century  story,  written  in  eighteenth  century  style,  and  it  is 
a  story  with  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  in  it,  and  very  lively 
and  enjoyable  reading.  'Mrs  Patten  takes  her  orphan 
neice,  Amelia  Hurst,  to  live  with  her ;  and  the  niece  is  a 
pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  with  ‘‘  large  brown  eyes,  very  pen¬ 
sive  and  tender,  a  low  brow,  a  most  delicate  complexion, 
exquisite  small  ears,  a  little  Roman  nose,  and  red  lips  set 
with  transparent  teeth.”  Amelia’s  affections  are  sought 
by  two  cousins,  Dick  Weston  and  Charles  Careless,  who 
will  remind  every  one,  and  we  should  say  were  intended  to 
remind  every  one,  of  Joseph  Surface  and  his  brother 
Charles.  Dick  lives  virtuously  at  home  with  his  mother, 
goes  to  church  on  Sundays,  avoids  drink  and  dice,  and  is 
bslieved  by  his  friends  to  have  a  pretty  gift  in  poetry, 
which  is  not  strange,  as  he  has  a  habit  of  passing  off  Mr 
Pope’s  and  Mr  Prior’s  verses  as  his  own.  But  the  hand¬ 
some  Charles  Careless,  though  with  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 
and  good  talents  if  he  would  use  them,  is  a  sad  rake,  who 
attends  cock-fights,  and  drinks  and  gambles,  and  gets  into 
scrapes  with  the  other  sex.  .-Still  it  is  to  the  rake  and 
not  the  respectable  young  man  that  Amelia  inclines,  as, 
according  to  the  author,  is  the  way  with  her  sex. 


Your  handsome,  dissipated  young  prodigal,  who  takes  his 
lawless  pleasures  with  an  air  of  consummate  breeding,  and  who 
refines  Vice  by  the  fascinating  way  he  courts  her,  must  soon  be 
an  object  of  interest  to  young  ladies.  For  think  of  the  pleasure 
of  reforming  such  a  pretty  rake  !  of  coaxing  him  over  to  the  arms 
of  virtue  by  those  numberless  little  acts  which  the  most  conscien¬ 
tious  girl  may  feel  herself  privileged  to  practise  in  the  interests 
of  morality. 

Besides,  Amelia  sees  that  Dick  Weston’s  virtue  is  all  on 
the  surface ;  that  he  is  mean  and  false  and  cunning,  and 
tries  all  he  can  to  disparage  his  cousin  behind  his  back. 
So  when  her  aunt  presses  him  upon  her  as  a  suitor,  she 
runs  away  with  Charles,  and  becomes  Lady  Careless. 

!  Reforming  the  rake  is  not  so  easy  as  she  had  fancied. 

!  Charles  cannot  be  kept  off  the  bottle  for  all  his  love  for 
her,  and  he  bids  fair  to  squander  his  fortune  at  the  gaming¬ 
table.  Dick  Weston,  whose  passion  for  Amelia  is  only 
j  heightened  by  her  treatment  of  him,  cunningly  strives  to 
sow  discord  l^tween  the  husband  and  wife,  and  seems  for  a 
time  likely  to  succeed  in  his  villanous  projects,  when  he 
is  hoist  with  his  own  petard,  for  Miss  Quicklackit,  the 
actress,  with  whom  he  had  attempted  to  make  Lady 
Careless  believe  that  her  husband  had  a  discreditable 
intrigue,  exposes  his  acts  before  Sir  Charles  and  his  wife, 
and  he  flies  in  fear  and  shame.  The  rake  is  reformed  at 
last,  and  Amelia  rewarded  for  her  love  and  patience. 

This  book  is  well  written  throughout,  with  many  clever 
scenes,  that  one  in  particular  in  which  the  actress, 
moved  by  her  old  love  for  Careless,  so  suddenly  and 
successfully  turns  the  tables  on  the  hypocrite,  being  really 
powerful  and  striking.  Whether,  on  the  whole,  it  gains 
from  the  adoption  of  the  antique  style  and  phraseology  is 
doubtful.  The  author  has  here  obviously  taken  Thackeray 
as  his  model,  and,  indeed,  has  imitated  him  not  in  style  only, 
as  witness  his  closing  words,  “Ring  down,  boy  1  The  play 
is  played  out.  Let  us  call  our  chairs  and  go  home.’^  But 
no  man  may  draw  Ulysses’  bow  but  Ulysses  himself,  and 
the  strain  concealed  with  such  consummate  art  in 
‘  Esmond  ’  often  makes  itself  here  unpleasantly  evident. 
We  would  caution  the  author,  also,  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  occasional  slips  into  which  we  can  hardly  fancy 
Thackeray  being  betrayed,  as  ‘‘  The  dolorous  Penseroso,  with 
her  melancholy  eyes,”  and  ‘‘  I,  atitdila  florentem  ignobilis, 
&c.”  But  there  is  freshness  and  some  power  and  skill  in  his 
book,  a  healthiness  of  tone,  and  contempt  for  cant  and 
humbug,  and  we  may  congratulate  him  on  having 
achieved  a  very  fair  measure  of  success. 

BOOKS  OP  THE  WEEK 

■ifDixo  ocrofixn  so. 

Ainawortb,  W.  H.— Boscobel ;  or.  The  Royal  Oak  A  T«]o  of  the  Year 
1001.  illustrated  by  J.  II.  Kimbault.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Sro, 
pp.  XV.  892,  204,  374,  318.  fd.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Bagenot,  Walter.— The  Knglbh  Constitution.  New  Edition,  with  an 
additional  Chapter.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  Ixxi,  201.)  Henry  8.  King 
and  Co. 

Bemrose,  W. — Manual  of  Buhl-Work  and  Marquetry.  With  Practical 
Instructions  for  Learners,  and  90  Coloured  Designs.  (4to,  pp.  30, 5s.) 
Beuirose  and  Sons. 

Boulding,  J.  Wlmsett— Golden  wood  Lodge.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  03.)  Bern- 
rose  and  Sons. 

Church,  A.  H.— Colour.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  112,2s.  Cd.)  CnRsell. 

*Dblllnger,  John  J.  I.  von  — Lectures  on  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches. 
Translated,  with  Preface,  by  H.  N.  Oxenhum.  (Crown  bvo,  xliv, 
1C5,  5s )  Kivingtons. 

I>or0,  Gustave,  and  Blanchard  Jerrold.— London.  Part  XI.  (Folio, 
pp.  16,  4  plates,  5a)  Grant  and  Co. 

*George  Eliot.— Middlemarch.  Book  VII.  Two  Temptations.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  176,  6s.)  Blackwood. 

•Greg,  W.  R.— Enigmas  of  Life.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  xxii,  308.)  Trllbner. 
Hartley,  Charles.— The  English  Elocutionist.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  328.) 
Grooml  ridge. 

Hooper,  Mary.  —  Handbook  for  the  Breakfast  Table :  Varied  and 
Economical  Dishes. |  ,(Fcap.  bvo,  pp.  62.)  Griffith  and  Farran. 
•Jeaffreaon,  John  Cordy.— Brides  and  Bridals.  In  Two  Volumes.  (8vo, 
pp.  Vi,  362,  vi,  364,  .30s.)  Hurst  and  Blackett 
Jerrold,  Blanchard.— The  Best  of  all  Good  Company:  a  Day  with 
W.  M.  Thackeray.  (6vo,  pp.  80,  is  )  Houlston  and  Sons. 

Johnson,  C.  W.— The  Farmer’s  Almanac  and  Calendar  for  1813.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  99,  ta)  Ridgway.  .  , .  . 

Keatlnge,  Mrs  R.  H.— Honor  Blake :  the  Story  of  a  Plain  Woman.  Two 
Volumes.  (Crown  8vo.  i>p.  310,  .306,  21s.)  Henry  8.  King  and  C’o. 

L.R.E _ The  Pace  that  Kills.  A  Tale  of  the  Day.  In  Three  Volumes. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  235.  28C,  27r,  3l8.  Cd.)  Tinsley  KroU'e"-  . 

Mercier,  Mrs  Jerome —(3ur  Mother  Church ;  being  Simple  Talk  on  High 
Topics.  (Crown  8vo.pp.ix,  372.  78.  Cd.)  Rivingtons. 

•Nichol,  John.— Hannibal :  a  HU.or'.oal  Drama.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  281.) 
Glasgow:  James  Maclehose. 

Pauli,  Mrs  Henry  H.  B.— TivTor  Court.  In  Three  \  oluraes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  309.  303,  292,  Sis.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett.  -  „ 

•SUthmn  F.  Reginald— From  Old  to  New;  a  Sketch  of  the  Present 
Religious  Position.  lu  Eight  Lectures.  (Crown  bvo,  pp.  vll,  204,  5s  ) 

•SUthwn!Tl*'.*Reginald— The  Social  Growths  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
An  Essay  in  the  Science  of  Socloh  gy-  the  Substance  of  Four 


Sterne 


Lectures.  (Crown  8vo,  pp  ill,  109,  :is.  Cd.)  Ixingmans. 
le  Lawrence,  The  Complete  Works  of.— With  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
written  by  Himself.  A  New  Edition,  carefully  compared  with  the 
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B«t  Text*,  and  a  Memoir,  hj  Darld  Herbert.  (Eoral  •ro,  pp.  xxir. 

Tbe  Widow  and  the  Rabbite.  A  Fairy  Legend.  By  a  Ferret.  (12mo, 
pp.  4a)  Bixon  and  AmolA  .  ^  j  «.  ,  j 

•Tyn<WI.  John.— The  Forms  of  Water  in  Clouda  and  Rirera.  Ice  and 
Olactera.  With  M  Illuitratlone.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  rll,  192,  fle.) 
Henry  B.  King  and  Co> 

t*  Reserved  for  separate  notice.) 

We  have  to  notice  here  some  of  the  books  included  in 
our  last  week’s  list,  as  well  as  the  less  important  of  those 
quoted  above.  Among  the  latter  Mr  Bagehot’s  English 
Constitution  is  certainly  not  unimportant.  As,  however, 
the  volume  before  us  is  only  a  reprint,  with  a  few  notes  and 
a  long  introduction,  of  the  work  published  in  18GC,  we 
hardly  need  speak  of  it  at  length.  The  introduction  is  its 
chief  novelty,  and  here  Mr  Bagehot  undertakes  to  describe 
shortly  such  changes  either  in  the  Constitution  itself  or  in 
the  Constitutions  compared  with  it  as  seem  material,”  and 
as  have  occurred  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  These, 
as  Mr  Bagehot  points  out,  are  very  considerable.  Too  much 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  Beform  Act  of  1867,  but 
that  Act  was  momentous,  and  it  was  an  important  part  of 
the  political  reformation  that  is  now  in  progress.  Mr  Bage¬ 
hot  writes  his  preface  almost  as  if  he  were  a  Tory,  and  he 
is  evidently  alarmed  by  the  change  in  political  affairs  that 
has  happened  since  Lord  Palmerston’s  death.  But  his 
sketch  is  very  interesting  in  itself,  and  it  will  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  what  was  already  the  best  popular  exposition 
of  the  English  Constitution  that  we  have.  Mr  Bagehot  is 
hardly  pleased  with  the  Beform  Act  of  1867.  He  seems 
to  think  that  the  working  classes  are  not,  and  never  will 
be,  fit  for  the  franchise,  and  that  mischief  will  come  from 
their  procurement  of  political  power.  “  The  real  question,” 
he  says,  “is.  Will  they  defer  in  the  same  way,” — as  the 
shopkeeping  classes  have  learnt  to  do““to  wealth  and 
rank,  and  to  the  higher  qualities  of  which  these  are  the 
rough  symbols,  and  the  common  accompaniments  ?  ”  He 
considers  deference  to  aristocracy  and  plutocracy,  that  is, 
to  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  still  dominant  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  an  essential  element  in  the  political 
functions  of  the  uneducated  masses  who  have  been  wantonly 
endowed  with  the  franchise ;  and,  in  order  that  this  may 
be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible,  he  advises  the  aristocracy 
to  defer  to  the  plutocracy.  This  certainly  is  mammon 
worship  and  hourgeoisie-ism  with  a  vengeance,  and  Mr  Bage-. 
hot  is  hardly  a  safe  guide  on  any* questions  of  statecraft. 
But  to  an  understanding  of  the  working  of  statecraft  in 
past  times,  and  its  effect  in  the  present,  he  is  a  tolerably 
safe  guide,  and  the  great  merit  of  his  book  is  that  it  is 
clearly  and  pleasantly  written. 

A  different  sort  of  constitutional  teaching  is  to  be  found 
in  Our  Mother  Churchy  by  Mrs  Mercier.  Its  avowed  object 
is  “to  set  forth  some  elementary  knowledge  concerning 
matters  of  the  deepest  interest  and  of  vital  importance,  in 
such  a  form  that  an  intelligent  girl  may  find  pleasure  in 
reading  it.”  In  a  series  of  dialogues,  Mrs  Mercier  brings 
together  a  good  deal  of  Church  history  and  of  High 
Church  doctrine,  ritual,  and  the  like.  From  her  book, 
young  ladies  may  learn  the  extreme  importance  and  the 
exact  meaning  of  albs,  chasubles  and  copes,  the  significance 
of  church  architecture,  and  a  score  of  other  things  necessary 
to  make  them  proper  “  children  of  Mother  Church,”  and 
“living  stones  fitted  one  to  another  in  His  temple.” 

Commonplace  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  sermons  ;  and, 
therefore,  A.  K.  H.  B.  is  at  home  in  Seaside  Musings  on 
Sundays  and  Week-days.  Of  course,  the  volume  contains 
a  sermon  on  prayer,  which  A.  K.  H.  B.  declares  to  be 
“  nothing  less  than  a  lever  by  which  the  weak  hand  of 
man  is  able  to  turn  the  gigantic  wheels  of  the  universe.” 

A  more  liberal  contribution  to  the  prayer  question  is  Mr 
Strange’s  pamphlet  on  Communion  with  Ood,  which,  along 
with  an  interesting  essay  on  Spiritual  Pantheism^  has  been 
issued  by  Mr  Scott.  The  most  important  of  Mr  Scott’s 
publications  this  month,  however,  is  by  himself.  The  Bean 
of  Itipon  on  the  llesurrection.  Dr  M‘Neile  was  lately  bold 
enough  to  say  that  “without  the  historical  fact  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ’s  body,  Christianity  crumbles  into  a 
myth.’’  Mr  Scott  shows  that  “  by  the  canons  laid  down 
by  Dr  M’Neile,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the 
physical  resurrection  of  Jesus  we  have  absolutely  no  evidence 
whatever.”  This  is  his  summing  up  : 


through  solid  suostances,  we  should  say  that,  whatever 
else  he  might  be,  he  could  not  be  a  man,  and  that  his  body  could 
not  possibly  be  composed  of  flesh,  blood,  and  bones  like  our 
own.  We  should  say  this,  even  if  we  saw  such  a  being  with  our 
own  eyes  ;  but  how  much  time  would  it  take  before  we  could 
convince  ourselves  that  we  were  not  under  a  delusion,  or  cheated 
or  duped,  and  how  much  longer  would  it  be  before  we  accepted 
any  such  descriptions  and  gave  credit  to  them  as  facts  on  the 
testimony  of  others  ?  If  we  heard  any  persons  bear  witness  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  being,  how  would  this  differ  from 
the  evidence  of  those  Homeric  persons  who  saw  Venus 
and  Mars  mingling  in  the  battles  of  men,  and  saw  not  the 
blood  but  the  ichor  streaming  from  their  wounds?  We  have  no 
need,  therefore,  to  examine  the  testimony,  if  any  such  there  be 
unless  we  abandon  the  position  which  Dr  M’Neile  insists  that  we 
are  bound  to  maintain.  We  are  dealing,  he  says,  with  things 
which  come  strictly  within  the  province  of  reason  ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  various  actions  attributed  in  tbe  Gospels  to  Jesus 
after  the  resurrection,  and  indeed  before  it,  show  that,  whatever 
his  body  may  have  been  it  was  a  body  which  was  essentially  not 
that  of  a  human  being. 

The  complete  edition  of  Sterne  that  has  just  been  added 
to  Mr  Nimmo’s  “  Standard  Library  ”  is  a  very  cheap  and 
acceptable  volume.  A  better  prefatory  memoir  than  the 
short  one  supplied  by  Mr  Hubert  might  have  been  given, 
and  this  volume,  like  others  of  the  series,  is  almost  too 
large  and  closely  printed  for  easy  reading.  But  *  Tristram 
Shandy  ’  can  be  enjoyed  even  if  the  reading  be  not  easy, 
and  many  will  be  glad  to  have  this  masterpiece  and  all 
Sterne’s  other  writings  in  a  compact  handsome  volume,  for 
which  only  a  crown  is  asked.  This  volume,  too,  matches 
in  size  and  price  with  editions  of  Shakespeare,  Bams, 
Goldsmith,  and  Byron,  and  with  selections  from  Swift, 
Defoe,  Smollett,  Fielding,  and  others. 

Mr  Blanchard  Jerrold’s  Best  of  All  Good  Company  is  an 
occasional  serial  that  should  find  many  readers.  The  new 
number — the  fifth — is  “  A  Day  with  Thackeray.”  Mr 
Jerrold  does  not  here  profess  to  be  much  more  than  a  com¬ 
piler,  but  he  brings  together  a  very  welcome  collection  of 
material  in  illustration  of  Thackeray’s  life  and  in  comment 
on  his  writings,  and  between  these  two  sections  are  given 
some  charming  specimens  of  his  letters  and  speeches. 

The  splendid  work  on  London  ^  for  which  Mr  Jerrold  is 
writing  the  letterpress  accompaniment  to  M.  Gustave  Dor4  s 
pictures,  and  which  is  being  published  in  twelve  monthly 
parts,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  eleventh  number 
describes  “  London  at  Play,”  and  is  supplied  with  four 
large  and  seven  smaller  illustrations.  Among  the  latter 
are  sketches  of  children  collected  round  a  street  organ,  of 
the  riot  of  a  penny  gaff,  of  the  Covent  Garden  opera 
stalls,  and,  without  any  appropriateness  to  the  context,  of 
the  Lambeth  Gasworks.  M.  Dore  has  done  better  work 
than  this,  and  his  London  folk  are  sometimes  very  French  ; 
but  he  is  a  true  humourist,  and  Mr  Jerrold  is  an  apt  ex¬ 
pounder  of  the  pathos  of  his  humour. 

Mr  Bemrose’s  Manual  of  B uhl-Work  and  Morqueiry  is 
probably  intended  especially  for  amateur  carvers  in  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  other  articles  ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
precise  enough  to  prove  useful  to  trained  woikmen,  and  the 
profusion  of  its  illustrations  should  help  to  make  it  an 
acceptable  drawing-room  volume.  Mr  Bemrose’s  instruc¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  concise  and  suflQcient. 

Professor  Church’s  Colour  is  a  small  but  very  compre¬ 
hensive  text-book  for  students  and  practical  workers,  and  is 
very  well  illustrated.  It  explains  the  relation  of  the  science 
of  optics  to  colour  and  the  natural  production  of  colour  by 
transmission,  absorption,  and  reflection,  as  w’ell  as  the  various 
theories  of  primary  colours  and  the  laws  of  contrast  and 
combination  ;  and  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  other  useful 
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Mr  Johnston’s  Civil  Seivice  Arithmetic,  a  very  good  book 
iu  its  way,  has  been  improved  for  cramming  purposes,  by 
the  addition  of  various  examination  papers,  showing 
exactly  how  much  information  is  required  for  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  and  other  appointments. 

Mr  Hartley’s  English  Elocutionist  diflFers  chiefly  from 
other  “  Readers  ”  and  “  Speakers  ”  in  having  many  of  its 
extracts  taken  from  Mr  Tennyson,  Mr  Browning,  and  other 
living  or  recent  poets.  Nearly  all  the  dramatic  specimens 
.are  drawn  from  Shakespeare.  The  prose  extracts  are  few, 
and  not  so  well  chosen  as  those  in  verse. 

The  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  in  The  Bases  of  the  Temperance 
Reform,  advances,  and  proves  to  his  satisfaction,  several 
propositions — “  that  the  drinking  system  is  the  greatest 
social  evil  in  our  land  ” — “  that  intoxicating  liquors  are 
useless  and  injurious  as  articles  of  diet  ” — **  that  violence 
is  done  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man  by 
appropriating  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  production  of 
intoxicating  drinks  ” — and  so  on.  Mr  Bums  shows  amazing 
familiarity  with  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Deity. 

Miss  Hooper’s  Handbook  for  the  Breakfast  Table  should 
be  a  blessing  to  many  housekeepers.  It  contains  several 
scores  of  good  recipes  for  cheap  breakfast  delicacies,  begin¬ 
ning  with  poached  eggs  and  ending  with  potted  meat. 

A  very  good  map  of  Vancouver  Island ^  showing  the  new 
boundary  fixed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany’s  arbitration, 
has  been  issued  by  Mr  Wyld. 


Erbata. — In  oar  last  week’s  article  on  **The  Great  Unpaid,”  in 
the  sentence  referring  to  **  the  Russell-Gurnej  Act,  which  became 
law  some  ten  years  ago,”  ten  was,  by  a  printer’s  error,  substituted 
for  two. 

There  was  also  a  mistake  in  the  review  of  *  Miriam’s  Marriage,’ 
where,  by  a  slight  error,  our  meaning  was  entirely  altered.  It  is 
there  printed  that  Mrs  Macquold’s  characters  **  are  made  in  their 
way— like  the  creations  of  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  and  Robert 
Browning  in  theirs— life  studies.”  Instead  of  are  made  wei  intended 
to  say  should  have  been  mude.  The  comparison  with  Dickens,  and 
yet  more  with  Mr  Browning  and  George  Eliot,  was  meant  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  Mrs  Macquoid  has  quite  faj^ed  in  analysing  the  causes 
and  motives  that  distinguish  individualities.  She  perceives  the 
differences  of  character  truthfully ;  but  she  does  not  make  them 
studies. 


pleasure  being  enhanced  by  its  unexpectedness.  While 
both  decidedly  attractive,  neither  the  *  Pastorale  ’  nor  the 

*  Barcarolle,’  however,  possesses  any  marked  individuality 
or  displays  unusual  strength. 

M.  G.  Bachmann’s  *  Barcarolle  *  is  of  a  more  conven¬ 
tional  type  than  that  of  M.  Kowalski,  and  on  that  account 
it  may  find  a  greater  number  of  admirers,  although  the 
difficult  key  in  which  it  is  arranged  will  deter  many  {fianists 
from  playing  it.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  M.  Bach- 
mann  should  also  have  chosen  the  key  of  G  flat  for  his 

*  Galop  do  Concert,’  which  has  the  same  merits  and  defects 
as  his  Barcarolle. 

The  *  Meditation  ’  by  M.  Emile  Pessard  is  neither  very 
profound  nor  very  sweet,  but  it  is  a  simple,  short,  soothing 
reverie  or  day-dream.  M.  Charles  A.  Palmer’s  ‘  Coquet- 
terie’  is  an  exceedingly  pretty,  indeed  a  charming,  Mazurka 
de  Salon,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that  it  is  tantalisingly 
short,  and  terminates  before  the  hearer  is  satisfled  with 
the  tune. 

*  A  Tale  of  Love  *  is  a  commonplace  story  in  verse  of  the 
thoughtless  flirtations  of  a  May  Queen,  who  does  not  pay 
the  usual  penalty  for  jilting  her  lover,  as  he  returns  to  her 
when  she  has  sobered  down  after  the  May  games  are  over. 
The  music  is  lively,  but  limps  awkwardly  in  the  opening 
passage.  The  attempt  at  a  dramatic  treatment  of  the 
theme,  by  the  alteration  from  an  allegretto  con  anima  to 
a  minor  andante,  is  spoiled  by  a  too  sudden  return  to  the 
original  key,  the  music  curiously  enough  regaining  its 
liveliness  before  the  May  Queen  has  regained  her  lover. 

*  Cupid  ’  is  a  short  ballad  of  a  light,  trifling  description. 
The  air  resembles  a  dance  tune,  and  does  not  suggest  that 
a  stab  from  one  of  Cupid’s  arrows  could  cause  any  serious 
uneasiness,  far  less  have  fatal  results. 

In  *  Thinking  and  Dreaming  ’  we  have  one  of  those  silly 
songs  in  which  a  lover  repeatedly  vows  to  think  of  his 
sweetheart  “  the  whole  day  long,”  “  mid  daily  cares,” 
<<mid  joy  and  grief,”  and,  after  spending  all  his  waking 
hours  in  that  unprofitable  manner,  to  dream  all  night 
about  the  same  subject.  The  music  is  in  keeping  with  the 
words. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Danse  Tcheque.  Par  Henri  Kowalski.  The  French  Music  Pub¬ 
lishers*  Company,  London. 

Pastorale.  Par  H.  Kowalski.  The  French  Mosic  Publishers’  Com¬ 
pany,  London. 

Barcarolle.  Par  H.  Kowalski.  The  French  Music  Publishers’ 
Company,  London. 

Barcarolle.  Par  G.  Bachmann.  The  French  Music  Publishers’ 
Company,  London. 

Galop  de  Concert.  Par  G.  Bachmann.  The  French  Music  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Company,  London. 

Meditation.  Par  Emile  Pessard.  The  French  Music  Publishers’ 
Company,  London. 

Coquetterie.  Par  Charles  A.  Palmer.  The  French  Music  Pub* 
liihers’  Company,  London. 

A  Tale  of  lAJve.  Song.  Words  by  H.  D.  N.  Music  by  Jennie  Le 
H.un.  London:  R.  Mills  and  Sons. 

Cujnd.  (^N'eveillet  pas  Vanwur  qui  doTt.")  Ballad.  Words  by  S. 
Kam,  Esq.  Music  by  Kichani  de  Valmency.  London :  W. 
Czerny. 

Thinking  and  Dreaming.  Song.  Words  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Baines. 
Music  bv  Bertbold  Tours.  Cramer,  Wood,  and  Co. 

Why  ask  Me  to  repeat  my  Love  f  Duettino.  Words  by  Mrs  M.  A. 
Baiues.  Music  by  Jane  Scbenley.  Cramei,  Wood,  and  Co. 

A  Hymn  of  Love  ;  for  One  or  Four  Voices.  Music  by  Mrs  M.  A. 
Baines.  Composed  by  Master  Robert  Baines.  Stead  and  Co. 

M.  Henri  Kowalski’s  *  Danse  Tcheque,*  ‘Pastorale,’  and 
Barcarolle  ’  are  all  effective  morceaux  de  piano,  and  as  they 
present  no  difficulties  to  a  pianist  of  average  ability  they 
will  be  welcome  and  valuable  additions  to  many  a  musical 
r^ertoire.  The  ‘  Danse  Tcheque’  has  more  character  than 
either  of  the  two  other  pieces  by  the  same  composer.  It 
has  an  attractive  quaintness  which  gives  the  music  a  very 
pleasing  novelty.  The  ‘  Pastorale  *  and  ‘  Barcarolle  ’  are 
good  companion  pieces  ;  both  framed  on  the  same  model, 
and  similar  in  conception  as  well  as  in  form.  In  each  the 
iQtroductory  or  opening  stanza  is  graceful,  and  leads  ele¬ 
gantly  into  a  brilliant  passage,  which  changes  towards  the 
middle  of  the  piece  into  a  more  melodious  theme,  and  then 
returns  again  to  the  subject  with  which  it  commenced, 
continuing  it  almost  without  interruption  till  the  close. 
The  part  with  most  tune  in  it,  being  set  in  the  midst  of 
light,  brilliant  roulades,  comes  agreeably  on  the  ear,  the  I 


^Why  ask  mo  to  repeat  my  love  I’  is  a  duettino  in  which 
both  parties  sing  the  same  words  and  ask  the  same  ques¬ 
tions.  The  two- voice  parts  are  somewhat  effectively  blended 
and  the  tune  is  rather  pleasing. 

Of  ‘  A  Hymn  of  Love,’  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  very 
fair  composition  exercise.  Master  Biobert  Baines,  like  hu 
mother  in  her  verses,  is  largely  indebted  to  other  writers ; 
but  in  the  music  we  have  not,  of  course,  the  benefit  of 
inverted  commas  to  distinguish  the  borrowed  matter  from 
the  original. 


Now  ready,  88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is. ;  in  cloth,  2t,, 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  .‘EXAMINER.’ 

CONTENTS : 

The  Female  Franchise;  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities  “The  Woman 
Question;”  The  Vice  of  Contentment;  Women  and  War;  Women  and 
Work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise;  The  Novel-Beading 
Disease;  Rising  in  Life;  The  Education  of  Women;  Mothers’ Wrongs. 

The  “Papers  reprinted  from  the  'Examiner,'”  and  entitled  "The 
Woman  Question,”  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
important  subject.  tk)me  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject."— The  Metropolitan. 

O.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand. 


DORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PKAiTOKIL’M.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dobe  Qallebt,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten 
to  Six.  Ad^ssion,  Is. 


ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 
TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Parqubt  Floobiko  Mabufactdbebs  to  His  Imperial  Majesty 
THE  EMPBBOB,  and  ALL  TUB  COUUTS,  POBUC  BOILDIKQP, 

AND  MUSBOMS  op  GBBMANT. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS -STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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mwFKTTFTH  annual  WINTER  ‘OHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

I  L  V Ml itirioN  of  CABINET  ricrr RES  Jl  street  and  Charing^-croes,  London.  Esta 
PJw  H IBITION  ol  ui*  blished  1782. 


hrRrm/h  and  OPEN  at 

1»^c*'FrerIch  Oalleiy^^O  Pallraall.  from  half  paat 
nlSo  tnr£l!lf-|i"t  ive  o-cI<Kk.-Adn.lMlon.  l..i 
cnialopue,  Cd. 

c>UNDAV  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

The  .Si)ciety>  Lectures  will  be  resumed  at 
.ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGUAM  PLACE, 
on  SUNDAY,  the  3rd  of  November,  1872,  com- 
ificncinir  each  afternoon  at  Four  o’clock  preciwly. 
I’wenty-four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending 
•tth  .Mnv,  1873,  will  be  given.  The  firat  Series  of 
Eight  Lectures  will  be  as  follows  t 

r872._Nov.  3— W.  B.  CARPENTER,  Esq., 
.M.D.  F.R.8.,  F.L.S.,  on  “Ancient  and  Modem 
Egypt ;  the  i*yramids  and  tlie  Suez  (.  anal.” 

?fiv.  10.-J(1HN  HOPKINSON.  Eso.,  D.Sc., 
B.A.  (Cambridge^  on  “  A  Bar  of  Iron.’ 

NoV.  17.-Pr5e«sor  W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  M.A., 
((Cambridge),  on  “The  Dawn  of  the  Sciences  in 

^?Jov!*24.— J.  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS,  Esq., 
M  A.  (Oxford),  on  “The  Renaissance  of  Modern 
Europe;”  a  Review  of  the  Scientific,  Artistic, 
Itationalistlc,  Revoiutionary  Revival,  dating  from 
the  fifteenth  ccntuiy. 

Dec  l.—MONCURE  D.  CONWAY,  Esq.,  on 
“  The  Moral  Ideas  of  Eastern  Nations.” 

Dec.  a- JOHN  RAE,  Esq..  M.D.,  LL.D.,  on 
“Arctic  Experience;  with  a  description  of  the 
liMiuimaux.’^’ 

Dec.  15.- JOHN  S.  BRI.«4TO\VE.  Esq.,  M.D. 
(London),  Examiner  in  Medicine  to  the  University 
of  London,  on  “  The  Ear ;  and  how  we  hear.” 

1873.— Jan.  6.— W.  J.  LEWIS,  Esq.,  B.A. 
(Oxford),  on  “The  next  Transit  of  tlie  Planet 
Venus ;  and  the  measurement  of  the  distances  of 
the  Planets  from  the  Sun.” 

Annual  subscription.  £1.  Tickets  for  each 
Series  of  Eight  Lectures  at  reduced  prices.  For 
tickets  apply  (by  letter)  to  Hie  Hon.  Treasurer, 
W.M.  HENRY  DOMVILLE.  Esq.,  15  Gloucester- 
crescent.  Hyde-park,  W.  Payment  at  the  door. 
One  I’enny,  Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats),  One 
Shilling. 

ST  JAMES’S  HALL.— Tuesday  and 

Wednesday  Evenings  next.  Nov.  5  and  6, 
at  Eight  o’clock,  Mr  HENRY  M.  STANLEY’S 
REMINISCENCES  of  a  FOUR  MONTHS’ 
RESIDENCE  with  Dr  LIVINGSTONE. 
Tickets.  5s ,  .*s.,  2s..  and  Is.,  at  Austin’s,  St  James’s 
Hall,  and  Mitchell’s,  33  Old  Bond-street. 


TRUST  FOR  CARRYING  ON  THE 
NORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE 
AND  CAMDEN  SCHOOLS  FOR 
GIRLS. 

Eoakd  Room, 202  Caxdex-Road, N.W. 

October  20tb,  1ST2. 

^HE  Trustees  and  Governors  thank- 
JL  fullv  acknowledge  the  following  donations 
towards  the  funds  of  these  institutions : 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Mercers  £100  0  0 
The  Worshipful  Company  of  Gold- 

sniiths  - .  50  00 

St  Thomas’ Amateur  Musical  Society  14  5  9 

.Miss  White  -  -  -t-  -  100 

Rev.  S.  A.  Brooke  (collected  after 
Sermon)  -  13  8  11 

A.  Rosselli,  Esq.  ....  500 

Miss  Julia  Leaf  (Annual)  .  -  -  110 

Mrs  Gibbs  ......  2  20 

Miss  Gibbs  (collected  by)  -  -  -  3  15  6 


blished  1782. 

I’rompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 

North  British  a»d  mercan¬ 
tile  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

'  (Established  1809 ) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
I’arliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Life  Funds  .  .  £2,146,256  2  11 

Fire  Reserve  Fund  .  .  .  553,803  6  8 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CIIAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
P.  Du  Pre  Grenfell,  Esq.  I  Jas.  Du  Buisson,  Esq. 


A.  Klockmann,  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Baron  J.  II.  W.  De 


George  Youug,  Esq. 
Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 
I’hilip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 


Schrocdcr.  I  Richard  Baring.  Esq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.B.,  G.S.l. 

Manager  in  Loudon — G.  F.  BURNETT. 

Manager  of  Life  Department — J.  OWEN. 

Socretary-F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager — DAVID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
foundea,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act.  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  ail  the  facilities  and 
advantages  wJdch  can  prudently  be  offereii  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  31st  December,  1876. 

I’olicios  indispiitnble  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  nil  kinds  are  panted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  tlie  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPART.MKNT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Kates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£.5a5,429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London— f>l  Thrcadnoedle- street.  (E.C.) 

West  End  Office — 8  Waterloo-placc.  (S.W.) 

Edinburgh— 6*  I’rinces-street. 


^HE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 
!  X  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE COJfP A  Vv 
i  Cornbill,  London  ;  Dale -street.  UvcVnlil^'’ 
!  _  INCOME,  1871. 

Fire  Premiums  .  et  •«< 

I  Life  Premiums . i::;: 

j  Interest  on  Investments  ....,  199,574 

I  Total  Income .  £1  ftuTT? 

AUGUSTUS^H^KNOIUKS, 

JOHN  GOSNELL  anTccT^ 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatlv«!;n? 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  JSt 

Nothing  impossible-' 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  th« 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 

the  aid  of  one  of  tl»e  most  eminent 

JOHN  -GOSNELL  and  CO ’S 
^TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

G  of  JOHN 

l  erfumecv,  nmy  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Cliemlstrand  Per. 

fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

I  JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 
j  Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  the 
I  Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

I  AKOEL-PAfgAOB,  93  UPPEll  TuaMES-StRBET 

I  _ LpypoN.  ’ 

j  SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Jlessrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  exce- 
I  rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
I  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
j  purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
I  unexpected  mourning  require,  the  immediate 
execution  of  mouruiug  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses;  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
^  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

Srice  as  ifpurchased  at  the  London  General 
[ouming  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
I  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

215,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


r  RESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE - 

VJ  SOCIETY’,  37  Old  Jewry,  London.  J^RANT  S 


GRANT’S  MOREL  LA  CHERRY 

BRANDY. 

SUPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN. 

This  delicious  Liqueur,  from  the  famoi:s  Kert 
Morelia,  sup<TBede8  wine  in  many  houseiiolds.  is 
much  favoured  by  sportsmen,  and  is  also  reccin- 
mended  by  the  meoical  profession  as  a  valuable 
tonic  in  cases  of  weakness.— Order  of  any  Wine 
Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT.  Distillery, 
Maidstone.  42s.  |>er  dozen,  Cash.  Carriage  paid. 

KIBAHAKS  .  IL  .  WHISET. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CBEAM  OF  IBISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandv.  Note 
the  words  “Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFiELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Mlncra.s, 
Rocks,  and  Fossiis.  to  illustrate  the 
Aiistcd,  Buckland,  Ly ell.  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  . . - . .  *  ’  ^  o 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with  ,  ,  « 

Five  Trays . .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  wit.i 

Eight  Drawers . . . «;•••  10  1®  « 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with  . 

Twelve  Drawers  .  ^  ” 

5Iore  extensive  Collections,  either  to  Illustrate 
Jlineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  Men, 
willi  every  requisite  to  assist  those  comincncirg 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Scienc^ 
a  knowledge  of  whicli  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
tlie  traveller  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world. 

In  the  more  expe'usive  Colle'otions  some  ol  tne 

specimens  are  rare  and  all  more  select. _ 

the  high  price  of  meat.- 

X  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBlu 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  R^d 
caiefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  Barcn 
Liebig's,  tne*  inventor’s,  signature.  Bcwareoi  au 
iiuHcticii  extract. 


North  London  or  univer¬ 
sity  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. -The 
Committee  are  coropelle-d  to  plead  most  earnestly 
f  i-r  pecuniary  help  Money  has  seldom  been  more 
urgently  ne^ed  to  meet  the  outlay.  The  receipts 
during  the  last  four  months  do  not  cover  the 
expense-s  of  one.  Contributions,  Ac.,  will  be  roost 
thankfully  received  and  acknowleiiged  by  tlie 
Treasurer,  EDWARD  EXFIELD,  Esq.,  19 
Chester  terrace,  Regent ’s-paik.  and  at  the  Hos¬ 
pital.  H.  J.  KELLY,  R  N.,  Secretary. 


ATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


PiiTsiciAN- Dr  BARR  5IEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
•  street,  W. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Grny’s-lnn-ror.d,  King’s- 
cross,  on  5Iondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
.Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays- morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


r  M  PERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

I  CO.MPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.  W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


FAMILY  TRUST  POLICIES. 

Family  Trust  Policies,  under  Act  33  and  34  Vie., 
cap.  9:1,  are  now  issued  by  the  Gresham  Society. 
Tliey  are  a  j^rfect  family  provision,  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  husband  or  of  bis  creditors. 
A  married  woman  may  iiS’sure  her  own  life  or  the 
life  of  her  hpsbaud  for  her  owm  separate  use.  A 
marrind  man  may  insure  his  life  for  the  separate 
benefit  of  his  wile  or  children. 

Proposal  forms,  Ac.,  to  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Society’s  agents,  or  to 

F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  /  day,  at  2  p.m. 

*A  L  E  X  A  N-  I  % 


DKIA  (Every  Tlnirs- I  Every  Monday 

•ADEN  (  day,  at  2  p.m.  I  at  5  a  m. 

•BOMBAY  I  J 

tGALLE  1 
t-MADRAS  I 

♦  PKV  I  Thursday,  Oct  )  Monday,  Oct. 

tCHINA  I  2  p.m.  )  4,  at  5  a  m. 

tJAPAN  J 

UUSTRAI.TA  i 

JNKW  ZEA-  [Thursday,  Oct.)  Monday,  Nov. 
LAND  ;  24,  at  2  p.m.  )  4,  at  5  a.m. 

(Cargo  only.)  j 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Oct.  4, 18,  and  Nov.  1.  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Frid.iy, 
Nov.  I,  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  rer  cent,  from  the  diarize 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengeis  wiio 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  moiitlis  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-imbarkiiig 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  ot 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BiUiter-street,  E.C.  (Soutli 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Fn-ight, 
and  all  other  infonuation,  apply  at  the  Coiiipr.uy’s 
Offices.  122  Lcadenliall-street.  London,  oi  Orieuta!- 
place,  Soutliamptoii. 


,■  \ 
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grateful -COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BEEAKPAST. 

“  fly  a  thorou  gh  knowled^fc  of  the  natural  laws 
wlii  h  trovern  tlie  operations  of  dlfjestion  and 
natntioii,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  tine 
nmnerties  of  well-aelected  cocoa,  Mr  Kpps  h;ia 
oroWdedour  bre-akfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
fiivourtHl  bcverajre  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.’’— Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

j  VMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacaoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 

~rcT^UKES-HV  her  MAJESTY’S 
KOVAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  Is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
BIedic.il  Bleu  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoiued,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
lever,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  w'oru 
during  sleep. 

A  de.<erlptive  circuLar  mav  bo  had,  and  the  Truss 
(whirli  cannot  fail  to  tit)  forwarded  bv  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Bfanufacturor. 

BIr  JOHN  WHITE.  2»8  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  ICs.,  21s.,  20«.  <ld.,  and 
318.  Od.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  3!s.  Od.,  42 j..  uud  52s.  Od. 
Po.stagc  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  tis.,  .*iud  )2j.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

171L.4STIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

Jli  CAPS,  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS.aud 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
tlie  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  &C.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  Is.  (kl., 
rs.  Od.,  IDs.,  and  10s.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDO.V. 

/'lUTLERY,  Warranted.— Th>^  most 
varied  assortment  of  T.VBLK  CUTLERY 
t  j  the  world,  all  w.irranted.  is  on  Sale. 


['Table 

Dessert 

The  Blades  are  all  of 

Knives. 

Knives. 

the  tincst  Steel. 

3j-iach  Ivory  handles. 

3.  d. 

s.  d. 

per  dozen . 

17  . 

U  . 

3j  uj.  balanced  do . 

18  . 

15  . 

4  do.  do . 

27  . 

20  . 

4  fine  ivory  do . 

31  . 

24  . 

4  do.  extra'  large,  do.... 

33  . 

20  . 

4do.  finestAfrican  ivory 

38  . 

3)  . 

Do  ,  with  sliver  ferule.s 
Do.,  with  silvered 

42  . 

35  . 

blades  . 

Nickel  electro- silvered 

50  . 

38  . 

handles . 

2)  . 

19  . 

WILLI.V.M  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing 
Ironmonger,  by  appointment  to  H.  R.  11. the  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
8>0  I II  ustrat  ions  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  tl»e  :W  Large  Show  Rooms.  L 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  \\.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  vard,  London.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  ‘WILLI Ail  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

.A.  li  E  S. 

As  a  tonic  and  for  purity  and  quality  nothing 
can  exceed  these  Ales  in  value,  i^ld  by  leading 
retailers,  .‘^ee  trade  marks.  Breweries,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  (Estab.  1749.)  ].oudoQ  Stores,  Belvedere- 
r  laci,  S.  E. _ 

rilOTECTION  FROM  FIKE. 
T>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  ilATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

1>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

TRADE  MARK-AN  ARK. 

t:>ryant  and  may’s 

AA  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHK.S 

ARE  NOT. POISONOUS. 

IIRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

A-»  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

T-)RYANT  and  MAY’S 

A^  PATENT  SAFETY  JIATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

T^^RYANT  ANJ)  MAY’S 

uatent  safety  holder 

or  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 
BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


Ilea  &  perriimv  sauce. 

THE  “WORCESTERSHIRE.’ 

Prooounce<l  by  Connolssieurs  "  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  tlie  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Uurivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  ou  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  London  ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 

the  World.  j 

FRAGRANT  SOAP.  j 

i  The  celebrated  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneticial  effect  j 
j  on  the  skin.  .  I 

MAIfLTACTCRED  BV 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Solf-flttiag 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

*«•  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Bledical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOBfACH, 
HK.VRTBURN,  headache,  gout,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEBIISTS. 

172  NEW  DOND-STUEET.  LONDON, 

{  and  of  all  other  Chemists  tliroughout  the  world. 

IfT'  LAZENBYand  SON’S 

,  lli  •  PICKLES.  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
j  ilKNTS.  i 

K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  tlie  : 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Blunufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  nn<I 
fav'ourably  distinguished  by  tlielr  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caulioii  the  public  against  tlio  inferior 
preparations  wiiich  are  )iut  up  and  iiibelied  in 
close  imitation  of  tlieir  goods,  with  a  view  to  iiiiM* 
lead  the  public.— 92  WIgmore  stret't,  Caveiidisli 
square  (late  0  Edwards  street,  Portman  sqn.ire), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION- 

— The  admirers  of  tills  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  olieerve  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  yeaia,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lmenby. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORBIOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  L.nmps  for  India. 
LONDON — .HIiow  Rooms,  43  Oxford  street.  W. 

B1  RBI  TNG  H  ABl — Blanufnctory and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Estublislied  1807. 

(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Vy  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  drnuglit,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  30  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


BOUD AULT’S  PEPSIN E  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  oae  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1850, 

SOLK  MEDAL,  PABIS  BXniDITIOX,  1867, 
SILVER  MED.VL,  18CS, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1 8a 4. 

BOUO.^ULT'S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  49.  AND  8.s. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
ail  others. 

BOUDAULT’3  PEPSINE  i:’".’’.';!’’ 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Vlctori.-i. 
Paris. 

A.  and  BI.  ZIBIMERBIANN.  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  E.C. 

Blay  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 

GH.  JONES,  the  Practicnl  Working? 

•  Dentist,  certitied  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery, operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
emphatically  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  tlie  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Ktumps  ;  this 
neiMl  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  his  painless 
and  self-.aehc8ivc  system  of  flxiiig  Artiflcial  Teetli 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  boing  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  description  of  teetli 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  tlie  most  inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Ruaiell-street,  opposite 
British  Museum.  F'actory,  Gilbert  street.  Blooms- 
burr, 

N.B.— In  the  press,  ‘Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
Abuse.’  By  O.  H.  JONES. 


JONES. 


FRABIPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
A.  tlie  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestioa, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite,r' 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  ail  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aiK'rient  is  required,  not'.iing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  tlie  distix^ssing  held, 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  ancctions. 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  tlie  skin,  and 
giv-e  a  lieaithy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Dbtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUBIATIC  PILLS. 

'T^HIS  preparation  iaoneof  the  benefits 
X  whicli  tlie  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  firnt 
twenty  years  of  the  pres4.nt  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considers  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  tbis  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrati-d,  by  unsolicitated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 
public  opinion  proclaims  tliis  as  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  oou- 
tiiiement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

OLtiined  through  any  t’liemist  or  Bfedicine 
Vendor,  is.  1  Jd .  and  2s .  9  *.  ocr  box. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Life  with  Enjoyment.— To  live  > 
it  one  thing,  to  enjoy  life  is  a  far  superior  state. 
Wliat  avails  illimitaDle  wealth  if  sickness  rob  uh 
of  all  the  pleasures  it  can  bestow?  Health  with 
poverty  is  preferable  to  riches  with  liiflnnity. 
r  ewmen  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  barter  healtli 
for  wealth.  Tlie  poorest  can  secure  t’le  former 
by  a  trifling  investment  ia  these  noble  medica¬ 
ments.  Be  the  miscliief  external  or  internal, 
liglit  or  malignant,  the  patient  may  rest  nssureil. 
tint  the  pro{K>ru8e  of  llolloway’s  iMiitment  and 
Pills  will  speedily  mitlgate*aiid  ultlmate'y  cxiiel 
ills  malady.  Tlie  comfort- nay  more,  tlie  very 
’continuance  of  life  depends  ou  sound  and  healtiiy 
blood,  wliich  these  remedies  secure. 

ROBEUT  COCKS  &  CO.’S 

NEW  MUSIC. 

A  MATEUR  PIANISTS  will  fiii.l  a 

jA.  large  and  attractive  Selecticn  of  Puiioforte 
Compositions,  by  the  first  t.’ouiposers  of  tile  Day. 
in  ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.’s  CATALOGUE 
of  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC,  sent  gr.Atli  aud 
IMJstage-free. 

TYOBERT  COCKS  ami  CO.’S  hulily- 

li  popul.ar  KLEBIKNTAUY  WORKS.— 
Hatnilfon's  Modem  Instructions  for  the  Piano, 
8.>0th  Edition,  4s.  llainiltoii’s  Blodcrn  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  Singing,  4Bh  Edition,  in.;  post-f  eo  for 
33  stamps.  Clarke’s  Catechism  of  file  lUidiments 
of  Blusic,  I47tli  Edition,  Is.  Hamilton’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  3,500  Blusical  Terms,  lOlst  Edition,  Is. 
Clark’s  Cati-chisni  of  Thorougli  Biuii.  2s.  George 
F.  West’s  Questions  relating  to  tha  Theory  of 
Blusic,  Is. 

rpUE  LADIES’  LIST  of  POPULAR 

X  SONGS  ONLY.  Every  Lady  who  slugs 
should  write  for  this  List,  as  it  is  a  useful  a  .d 
trustwortliy  guide.  OratU  and  post-free. 

rpHE  HOLY  FAMILY.  Admired 

X  .‘^acriKl  Blelodies.  Arranged  for  tlie  Plan  i- 
forte  by  W.  II.  CALLCOTT.  illu>trated  with  a 
beautiful  Vignette,  after  Raphael.  Complete  iu 
12  books.  5s.  each  ;  or  In  4  vols.,  cloth  boards.  12*. 
each;  i*iano  Duets,  12  books.  Gs.  eacli ;  with  ad 
lib.  accompaniments  for.  Flute,  Violin,  Violon¬ 
cello,  Is.  each.  All  at  half-price,  free  by  post. 

Mr  w.  t.  wrighton’s  new 

60NGS  and  BALLAD.S. 

Troubled,  but  not  Distressed.  (Sacred).  3s. 

The  Waking  of  the  Flowers.  No.  I  In  C,  No,  2 
in  E  flat.  3s.  each. 

SiN-ak  BVell  of  the  Absent.  .3s. 

Visions  of  Bygone  Years.  3s. 

Norah,  Sweet  Norali  (Irish).  3s. 

The  Wishiu^C’ap.  4a. 

Ij'^VENING.  A  New  Drawinjj-Rooin 
li  Piece  by  BKINLKY  RICHARDS,  and 
will  be  welcomtd  by  all  who  are  acquainted  witli 
his  ”  Warblings  at  Eve.”  Price  3e. ;  post-free 
for  18  stamps. — London :  ROBERT  COCKS  aud 
CO.,  Near  Burlington-street. 


IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

q^HE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 

X  CIRCULAR  for  November.  Now  ready 
(post  free).  Containing  a  carefully  selected  List  of 
Securities  for  Investment,  paying  5  to  20  per  cent. 
Messrs  JONES  and  TALLfInTIKK,  BrltUh  and 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers,  20  Change-alley, 
Comliill,  London,  Fi.C. 

Bankers— London  and  County  Rank. 
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This  day  ia  published, 

MIDDLEMARCH 

A  STUDY  OF  rROVINCIAL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Book  VII. — Two  Temptations. 

Price  5«., 

Book  VIII.,  Complbti.vg  the  Work, 
Will  be  publiahed  on  the  2nd  of  December. 


IVTACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE 

ItlL  No.  167.  For  NOVEMBER.  Price  Is. 

<  CORTENTS  OF  THE  RUM  BE  R  : 

1. — “  The  Genius  of  Sophocles.”  By  R.  C.  Jebb. 

2.  — “  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.”  By 

I  William  Black,  Author  of  *  A  Daughter 

of  Heth.’etc.  Concluded. 

3.  — “Saalburg  and  SaarbrUcken.”  By  Edward 

A.  Freeman. 

4. — ”  The  Traveller’s  Hymn  for  All  Saints'  Day.” 

'By  A  I*  8 

5. — “The  Two  Marys.”  By  Mrs  Oliphant. 

Part  II. 

6.  — ‘*  The  Act  for  Regulating  the  Sale  of  Intoxi- 

eating  Liquors.”  By  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Smyth,  J.P. 

7.  — "Redistribution  of  Political  Power.”  By 

K.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen.  M.P. 

8. —"  An  Austrian  View  of  the  Defence  of  Enf* 

land.”  By  General  Baron  von  Scholl. 
Edited  by  Lieut. -Col.  C.  C.  Chesney,  K.E. 

NOTICE.— MACMILLAN  S  MAGAZINE 
for  December  will  contain  the  com* 
mencement  of  ‘A  SLIP  IN  THE 
FENS/  a  Cambridge  Story. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO..  Tendon.  Sold  by 
all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Railway 
Stations. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT 

NEW  WORKS. 


BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  c 

JE  AFFRESOI^  B.A.,  Oxon,  Author  of  ‘A 
Book  about  the  Clergy,*  Ac.  2  vols.,  8vo. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in 

FRANCE  and  ENGLAND.  By 
CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  Second  EditW 
2  vols.,  21a. 

“These  entertaining  and  pleasantly  written 
volumes  will  interest  and  amuse  many  reader* 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  ^ 

MODERN  TURKEY.  By  J.  lewis 

FARLEY.  Consul  of  the  Sublime  Porte  at 
Bristol.  Secord  Editior.  1  voL,  8to,  Its. 

The  SWITZEBS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  Third  Edition.  1  voL,  8vo,  16s. 

HISTORY  of  WILLIAM  PEHN. 

Founder  of  Pennsylvania.  By  W.  HEP- 
WORTH  DIXON.  A  new'  library 
EDITION.  REWRITTEN.  1  vol.  with 
l*ortrait,  12a. 


W’lLLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  NEW  CODE  1872. 

Fourth  Edition  (Eighth  Tbonsand),  in  12mo^ 
price  la 

PHYSIOLOGY  for  SCHOOLS,  in 

Twenty-aeven  Easy  Lessons.  By  Mrs 
CHARLES  BRAY. 

”  The  particular  topics  included  in  these  Easy 
Lesaona  are  judicioualy  chosen,  and  they  are 
simply,  clearly,  and  correctly  explained.’ —Dr 
South  wood  Smith. 

London:  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster*row. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  , 

The  temple  bar  magazine 

for  NOVEMBER. 

CORTERTS : 

1.  The  New  Mi^dalen.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  *  The  Woman  in  White.” 

Chap.  VI.  Lady  Janet’s  Companion. 
Ciiap.  VII.  The  Man  is  coming. 
Chap.  VIII.— .The  Man  appears. 

2.  Cowper  as  a  Satirist. 

3.  A  Reminiscence  of  the  American  Bar.  By 
Edwin  James. 

4.  Royal  and  Imperial  Jokers. 

5.  Benold  it  was  a  Dream.  By  Rhoda  Broughton, 
Author  of  *  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower.* 

6.  Postal  Universities. 

7.  Poor  Dear  Chuquet. 

8.  How  the  World  Wags. 

9.  The  Fatal  Abduction. 

10.  Roots. 

11.  The  Wooing  o't.  A  Novel.  Chap.  XV. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 
lington-street. 


•  Just  published,  in  crown  8vo,  price  6s.,  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  of  ANTHROPOLOGY, 

or  SCIENCE  of  MAN,  based  on  Modem 
Research.  By  CHARLES  BRAY,  Author  of 

*  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity,*  *  On  Force  and  its 
Mental  Correlatea,*  Ac. 

“  This  work  covers  a  very  wide  field,”  *  Lancet  ;* 
”  This  strange  and  clever  book,’*  ‘  Land  and 
Water ;  *  **  Of  a  truly  interesting  character,” 

*  Scientific  Review  ;*  "  Should  certainly  be  read,” 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  ;*  **  And  will  repay 
perusal,’*  ‘Westminster  Review;*  ‘‘The  style  is 
eminently  popular,”  'Examiner;*  “Is  distin¬ 
guished  for  fhlness  as  well  as  tboughtAilness,*’ 

*  British  Controversialist ;  *  ‘*  Entertaining  as  a 
novel,”  *  Freelight  ;*  *‘  Is  a  far  wiser  book  than  that 
‘ Constitution  of  Man*  which  made  Combe  so 
famous  for  years.*”  ‘  The  Reasoner.’ 

“  Its  great  aim  is  to  bring  the  study  of  man  out 
of  the  uncertain  light  of  fancy  and  speculation, 
metaphysical  or  otherwise,  within  the  scope  of 
scientific  inquiry.”  ‘Journal  of  Mental  Science.* 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Patemoster-row. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 


CLARA  LRVRSQUR.  By  William 

GILBERT,  Author  of  ‘Shirley  Hall  Asylum.* 
Ac.  3  vols. 

TREVOR  COURT.  By  Mrs  H.  B 

PAULL.  3  vols. 

BESSIE.  By  Julia  Kavanagh 

Author  of  '  Nathalie,*  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  Miss  Kavanagh *s  books  are  always  readable 
and  ladylike.  Bessie's  love  story  is  one  of  the 
best  bits  of  autobiography  Miss  Kavanagh  bas 
produced.”— Athenwum. 

AHY  STENNETT.  3  vols. 

‘*  A  novel  by  a  new  hand  of  more  than  average 
merit.” — Athenwum. 

‘‘  A  very  capital,  spirited,  and  interesting  story.” 
— Standard. 

The  WOMAN  with  a  SECRET..  By 

ALICE  KING,  Authoc  of  ‘Queen  of  Her¬ 
self,’  Ac..  3  vola. 

“An  interesting,  readable  novel.” — Examiner. 

FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart, 

Author  of  *  Breezie  Langton,*  Aa  3  vols.  . 

[Just  ready. 


The  Fifth  Volume  of  the 

SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Just  published,  6vo,  cloth,  price  18s., 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  PSYCHO¬ 
LOGY.  By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 
Second  Edition.  Vol.  II.  (containing  30U  pages 
of  the  original  Edition,  and  360  pages  of  new 
■natter.) 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  H  Henrietta- 
itrect.  Covent-garden,  London;  and  20  South 
Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 

For  NOVEMBER  (price  2a.  6d.)  contains  the 
following 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS: 

I.  Novitiate  Mendicants,  after  R.  Rothwell, 
K  H  .A 

II.  Prince  Henry,  Poins,  and  Falstafl,  after 
W.  Q.  Orenardson,  A.R.A. 

III.  The  Sister’s  Charge,  after  Fontana. 

Literary  Contributions ;  Early  Irish  Art,  ly 
John  Pijgot,  Jun.,  F.S.A^.;  Art-lnwds  on 
Natural  History,  by  P.  L.  Simmon^  ;  l^s  •no 
its  Environs,  illustrated ;  Provincial 
— Liverpool  Autumn  Exhibition  of  1  * 

The  Manchester  Royal  Institution: 

Bradford  Fine  Arts  Association ;  Flaxmim  ms 

Designer.  Conclusion.  By  G..  F. 

F.S.  A.,  illustrated  ;  Visits  to  Private  Gall^M 
The  Collection  of  David  1?“^ 

Anne -street;  The  Aluseums  of  Enghina- 
Norwich  Museum,  by  Llewellynn  .lewitt  !•  -S  A., 
illustrated:  Ac.  Ac.  Also,  with 
Number,  is  published  the  seventh  portion  ol  tne 

ART- JOURNAL 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
of  the  International  Exhibition.  1872,  bf 
GEORGE  WALLIS,  Keeper  ot  the  Art-toi- 
lections,  South  Kensington. 

*-•  The  Volume  for  1872  will  be  ready  early  m 
Dc-cember,  price  318.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 

London:  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy -lane,  and  all 
Booksellers. _ _ 

MA(iAZlNE,  for 

2.  No.  DCLXXXV. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xvi— 480, 
with  numerous  lllustratioDs.  78.  6d., 

Human  physiology.  The 

Basis  of  Sanitary  and  Social  Science.  By 
T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.D. 

Contenta:  The  Actual  Condition  of  Humanity 
—Matter,  Force,  and  Life— The  Human  Bo<ly— 
Health,  Disease,  and  Cure— Morals  and  Society. 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60 
Paternoster-row. 


rPHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

JL  No.  266,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 
CONTENTS ; 

1.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister. 

II.  Completion  of  St  Paul’s. 

III.  Baron  Stockmar. 

IV.  Consciousness  of  Dogs. 

V.  Velasquez. 

VI.  A  French  Diplomatist  in  Italy. 

VII.  East  African  Slave  Trade. 

VIII.  Position  of  Parties. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy;  or  58.  annually, 

AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of 


. — —  ^  invest- 

-11  H.NTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threaducedle-street,  London,  E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
NOVEMBER,  If 
Price  28.  6d. 

CONTENTS 


The  Parisians. — Book  II. 

The  Shores  of  Biscay. 

On  a  Resurrectionist. 

A  True  Reformer.  I’art  J  A . 
Montalembert. 

La  Bruy^re. 

The  End  of  the  Banquet. 

'  Our  Autumn  Manoeuvres, 

W.  BLACKW*OOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOE  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 


memoirs  of  BARON  STOCKMAR.  By  his  Son 

Bamn  E.  VON  STOCKMAR.  TraniUted  from  the  German  by 


G.  A.  M.  Edited  by  F.  Max  MUller,  M  A. 
price  2lB.,  cloth. 


2  vole.,  crown  8vo, 
[In  a  few  days. 


The  SIXTH  ORIENTAL  MONARCHY ;  or,  the 

History,  Geography,  and  Antiquities  of  Parthla.  CoIIect(>d  and 
Illustrated  from  Ancient  and  Modem  Sources.  By  GEORGE 
«  j  Professorof  Ancient  History  in  the  University 

of  Oxford,  8to,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 


life  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Compiled  in  Commemoration  of  the  Centenary  of  his  Birth,  and  edited 
M  Professor  BRUHNS,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Leipzig. 
Tmnslated  by  Jane  and  Caroline  Lassella.  2  vola,  8vo,  with  l^ree 
Portraits.  [In  November. 


The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Collie,  Oxford.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol  I.,  8vo,  price  16s.  [On  Thursday  next. 


memoir  of  the  LIFE  of  ADMIRAL  SIR 

EDWARD  C0DRIN6T0N;  with  Selections  from  his  Public  and 
Private  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Lady  BOUR- 
CHIER.  2  vols.,  8to,  with  Portrait. 


HANNIBAL  in  ITALY :  an  Historical  Di*ama. 

By  Wiy.IAM  FORSYTH,  Q  C.,  LL.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  Author  of  *  The  Lifeof  Cicero,’  Ac.  Crown  8vo. 


The  WITCH  of  NEMI,  and  other  Poems.  By 

EDWARD  BRENNAN.  Crown  8vo,  price  lOi.  Od. 

[In  a  few  days. 


LONGMANS*  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 
ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM.  By  Fleeming 

JENKIN,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.  Professor  of  Engineering  in  th 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Small  8vo,  price  .3t.  6d. 

[  In  November. 


MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS 

of  the  late  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biogra¬ 
phical  Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor.  3  vols.,  Svo,  price  £2  12s.  6d.,  cloth. 

[Nearly  ready. 


GROTESQUE  ANIMALS,  Invented,  Described, 

and  Portrayed.  By  E.  W.  COOKE,  R.A.  Twenty- four  Plates,  with 
Elucidatory  Comments.  Royal  4to,  price  21s. 

[Early  in  December. 


The  BURGOMASTER’S  FAMILY;  or,  Weal  and 

Woe  in  a  Little  World.  By  CHRISTINE  MULLER.  TransUted 
from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  JOHN  G.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  K.C.B., 
F.K  S.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  price  Gs.,  cloth.  [Nearly  ready. 


RAMBLES.  By  Patricius  Walker.  Reprinted 

from  Fraser's  Magazine.  1  vol.,  post  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  By 

A.  HAYWARD,  Esq.,  Q.C.  A  New  Series.  2  vols.,  8 vo. 


The  RISE  of  GREAT  FAMILIES,  other  ESSAYS 

and  STORIES.  By  Sir  BERNARD  BURKE,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster 
King  of  Anns;  Author  of  ‘  The  Peerage  and  Baronetage,’  ‘  Vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  Families.’  1  vol.,  post  8 VO.  [Nearly  ready. 


MUSICAL  CRITICISM  and  BIOGRAPHY. 

Selected  fiom  the  Published  and  Unpublished  Writings  of  THOMAS 
DAMANT  EATON,  late  President  of  the  Norwlcli  Choral  Society. 
Edited  by  his  Sons.  Crown  8vo.  [On  November  12. 


GEOMETRIC  TURNING,  comprising  a  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Geometric  Chuck  constructed  oy  Mr  Plant,  with 
Directions  for  its  use,  and  a  Series  of  Patterns  cut  by  it.  By  H.  S. 
SAVORY.  1  vol.,  8vo,  with  numerous  iHustrations. 


NOTES  on  the  RIVER  BASINS  of  the  BRITISH 

ISLES.  By  ROBERT  A.  WILLIAMS.  .16mo.  [In  a  few  days. 


GLEIG'S  SCHOOL  SEBZE8. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  BEGINNERS. 

By  WILLIAM  HUGHES,  F.R.G.8.,  fcc.,  Professorof  Geography  in 
King's  College,  and  in  Queen's  College,  London.  18mo. 


CATECHISM  of  ZOOLOGY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F. 

BLAKE,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Mathematical  and  Natural  Science  Master  in 
St  Peter’s  School,  York.  Fcap.  8vo. 


SUBSIDIA  PRIMARIA,  STEPS  to  LATIN, 

Part  III.  Manual  of  the  Compound  Sentence';  being  a  Third  Com¬ 
panion  Exercise-Book  to  the  ‘  Public  School  Latin  Primer.’  By  the 
same  Editor.  [In  January. 


i  A  DICTIONARY  to  the  ANABASIS  of  XENO- 

{  PHON.  Br  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  BARRACK,  M.  A.,  l>riDclpal  of 
the  Dollar  Institution,  Scotlande  Post  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 


A  CATECHISM  of  ROMAN  HISTORY,  Uniform 

with  the  ’  Catechism  of  English  History.’  Edited  by  ELIZABETH 
M.  SEWELL,  Author  of  '  Amy  Herbert,’  Ac.  IBmu. 


POPULAR  LECTURES  on  SCIENTIFIC 

SUBJECTS.  By  H.  HELMHOLTZ,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Heidelburg.  Translated  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph  D., 
F.C.8.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Science,  Staff  College.  1  vol.,  8vo, 


The  CHILDREN’S  BIBLE,  for  use  in  Schools  and 

Families.  Prepared  and  arranged  by  WILLIAM  ROGERS,  M.A., 
Prebendary  of  St  Paul’s,  Chaiuain-m-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and 
Rector  of  St  Botolph,  Bishopsgate. 


MEMOIR  of  GEORGE  EDWARD  LYNCH, 

COTTON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan.  With 
Sileotiona  from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Mrs  i 
COTTON.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  REFORM.  Nine  Essaj-s  by  j 

vtrlouB  Writer,.  Edited  bjr  OKBY  SHIPLEY,  M.  A.  Crown  8vo. 


"A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  upon  DOMESTIC 

LAW;”  Essays  for  English  Women  and  Law  Students.  By 
PERKINS,  Junior,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  1  vol.,  post  8vo. 


INTRODUCTION  to  EXPERIMENTAL 

PHYSICS,  By  ADOLF  P,  WEINHOLD,  Professor  in  the  Royal 
Technical  School  at  Chemnitz.  Translated  and  ediU'd  by  Benjamin 
LOEWY,  F.R.A.8.  With  a  Preface  by  O.  C.  Foster,  F.K.S.  1  vol.. 
8vo. 

HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.  Based  on  the  French  Work  of  Messrs 
Decaisne  and  Nandin,  and  includli^the  Original  Woodcuts  by 
Riocreux  and  Leblanc.  By  W.  B.  HEMHLEY,  formerly  Assistant 
at  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  1  vol.,  8vo.  ^  _ _ 

GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTIVE^aml 

ANALYTICAL  BOTANY.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E. 
Le  Maout,  M.D.,  aud  J.  Decaisne,  by  Mrs  Hooker.  Edited,  and 
arranged  according^  to  the  English  iiotanical  System,  by  J.  D. 
HOOKER,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botonic  Gardens,  Kew. 
With  6,500  Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  L.  StenhiU  and  A.  Riocreux. 
1  vol.,  me^um  8va  ^  • 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER,  Paternoster-row.. 
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13  Great  Marlborough 


Thii  day  published, 

MIDDLEMARCH 

A  STUDY  OF  TROVINCIAL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Book  VII. — Two  Temptations. 

Price  Oa, 

Book  VIII.,  Completi.to  the  Work, 
Will  be  published  on  the  2nd  of  December. 


T\/r  ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE 

lYL  No.  167.  For  NOVEMBER.  Price  Is. 

•  COBTEKT8  OE  THE  NUMBER  : 

1. — “  The  Genius  of  Sophocles.”  By  R.  C.  Jebb. 

2.  — “  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.”  By 

William  Black,  Author  of  ‘  A  Daughter 
of  Heth.’etc.  Concluded. 

3.  — “Saalburg  and  Saarbriicken.”  By  Edward 

A.  Freeman. 

4. —“  The  Traveller’s  Hymn  for  All  Saints'  Day.” 

By  A.  P.  8. 

5. —** The  Two  Marys.”  By  Mrs  Oliphant. 

Part  11. 

6. — ‘‘  The  Act  for  Regulating  the  Sale  of  Intoxi. 

eating  Liquors.”  By  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Smyth,  J.P. 

7.  — ”  Redistribution  of  Political  Power.”  By 

E.  U.  Knatchbull-Hugessen.  M.P. 

8. —'*  An  Austrian  View  of  the  Defence  of  Eng* 

land.”  By  General  Baron  von  Scholl. 
Edited  by  Lieut. -Col.  C.  C.  Chesney,  R.£. 

NOTICE.— MACMILLAN  S  MAGAZINE 
for  December  will  contain  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  ‘A  SLIP  IN  THE 
FENS,’  a  Cambridge  Story. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO..  London.  Sold  by 
all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  all  Railway 
Stations. 


HUKST  &  BLACKETT' 

NEW  WORKS. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  NEW  CODE  1872. 

Fourth  Edition  (Eighth  Thousand),  in  12mo, 
price  la 

PHYSIOLOGY  for  SCHOOLS,  in 

Twenty-seven  Easy  Lessons.  By  Mrs 
CHARLES  BRAY. 

”  The  particular  topics  included  in  these  Easy 
Lessons  are  Judiciously  chosen,  and  they  are 
Himply,  clearly,  and  correctly  explained.’^— Dr 
South  wood  Smith. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster-row. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

The  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

for  NOVEMBER. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  The  New  Magdalen.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  ‘  The  Woman  in  White.” 

Chap.  VI.  Lady  Janet's  Companion. 
Cnap.  VII.  The  Man  is  coming. 
Chap.  VIII.— The  Man  appears. 

2.  Cowper  as  a  Satirist. 

3.  A'  Reminiscence  of  the  American  Bar.  By 
Edwin  James. 

4.  Royal  and  Imperial  Jokers. 

5.  Behold  it  was  a  Dream.  By  Rhoda  Broughton, 
Author  of  *  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower.’ 

6.  Postal  Universities. 

7.  Poor  Dear  Chuquet. 

8.  How  the  W'orld  Wags. 

9*  The  Fatal  Abduction. 

10.  Roots. 

11.  The  Wooing  o't.  A  Novel.  Chap.  XV. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 
lington-street. 


Just  published,  in  crown  8vo,  price  6s.,  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  of  ANTHROPOLOGY, 

or  SCIENCE  of  MAN,  based  on  Modem 
Research.  By  CHARLES  BRAY,  Author  of 
‘  The  I’hilosopny  of  Necessity,’  ‘  On  Force  and  its 
Mental  Correlates,’  Ac. 

”  This  work  covers  a  very  wide  field,”  *  Lancet ;’ 
”  This  strange  and  clever  book,”  ’  Land  ana 
Water ;  ’  “  Of  a  truly  interesting  character,” 
'  Scientific  Review ;’  “Should  certunly  be  read,” 
*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science ;’  “  And  will  repay 
p<*rusal,”  ’Westminster  Review;’  “The  style  is 
<'mincntly  popular,”  *  Examiner ;’  “  Is  distin¬ 
guished  for  fhlness  as  well  as  thoughtfulness,” 
‘  British  Controversialist ;  ’  ’’  Entertaining  as  a 
novel,”  *  Freelight  Is  a  far  wiser  book  than  that 
’  (.'onstitution  of  Man  ’  which  made  Combe  so 
famous  for  years.’  ”  ’  The  Heasoner.’ 

“  Its  great  aim  is  to  bring  the  study  of  man  out 
of  the  uncertain  light  of  fancy  and  speculation, 
metaphysical  or  otherwise,  within  the  scope  of 
scientific  inquiry.”  ’Journal  of  Mental  Science.’ 

London:  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster,  row. 


CLARA  LRVRSCIUR.  By  William 

GILBERT,  Author  of  ’Shirley  Hall  Asylum,’ 
kc.  3  vols. 

TREVOR  COURT.  By  Mrs  H.  B. 

PACLL.  3  rols. 

BESSIE.  By  Julia  Ravanagb 

Author  of  '  Nathalie,’  fcc.  3  vols. 

“  Miss  Kavanagh’s  books  are  always  readable 
and  ladylike.  Bessie's  love  story  is  one  of  the 
best  bits  of  autobiography  Miss  Kavanagfa  has 
produced.”— Athenaeum . 

AMT  STENNETT.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  by  a  new  hand  of  more  than  average 
merit.” — Athenaeum. 

“  A  very  capital,  spirited,  and  interesting  story.” 
— Standard. 

The  WOMAN  with  a  SECRET.  By 

ALICE  KING,  Autlioc  of  ’Queen  of  Her¬ 
self.’  Ac..  3  vola 

“An  interesting,  readable  novel.  "—Examiner. 

FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart, 

Author  of  ’  Breezie  Langton,*  Ac.-  3  vole. 

[Just  ready. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

London  society  for 

NOVEMBER.  Edited  by  FLORENCE 
MARRY  AT. 

A  Simpleton.  Chapters  V.  and  VI.  By  Charles 
Reade. 

The  King  Lear  of  the  Russian  Steppes.  By  Mrs 
Bury  Palliser. 

Brother  against  Brother.  By  Captain  Mayne 
Reid. 

New  Experiences.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Arnold. 

Isola  San  Lazzaro.  By  Captain  K.  Edgecumbo. 
Sketches  from  Paris.  By  Grace  Ramsay. 
Cardington  and  Coursing.  By  Sirius. 

Women  as  they  Were.  By  Gerald  Williams. 
Caught.  By  John  Sheehan. 

Talk  of  the  Town.  By  Free  Lance.  With  nine 
full-page  Illustrations  by  Geraldine  Bowers, 
W.  Rice  Buckman,  C.  O.  Murray,  L.  Dicksee, 
and  P.  Justyne. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 
lington-street. 


The  Fifth  Volume  of  the 

SYSTEM  OF  philosophy. 

Just  published,  8vo,  cloth,  price  IBs., 

The  principles  of  psycho¬ 
logy.  By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 
Second  Edition.  Vol.  II.  (containing  300  pages 
of  the  original  Edition,  and  350  pages  of  new 
matter.) 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE.  14  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent-garden,  Ix>ndon;  and  20  South 
Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xvi— 480, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  78.  6d., 

Human  physiology.  The 

Itasis  of  Sanitary  and  Social  Science.  By 
T.  L.  NICHOLS.  M.D. 

Contents:  The  Actual  Condition  of  Humanity 
— Matti-r,  Force,  and  Life — The  Human  Body — 
Health,  Disease,  and  Cure— Morals  and  Society. 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60 
Paternoster-row. 


the  quarterly  review, 

JL  No.  266,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 
CONTENTS : 

1.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister. 

II.  Completion  of  St  Paul's. 

III.  Baron  Stockmar. 

IV.  Consciousness  of  Dogs. 

V.  Velasquez. 

VI.  A  French  Diplomatist  in  Italy. 

VII.  East  African  Slave  Trade. 

VIII.  Position  of  ^Parties. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy;  or  Ss.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST- 
.MhNTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
riireadncedle-street,  London,  E.C. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

READ  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

E>. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 


now  ready,  Twelve  Pages. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices 
Keports,  Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneoub  Shares,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1862. 

Bakkxrs  :  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 


if-i- 


®y^‘sSo".  The  SIXTH  ORIENTAL  MONARCHY;  or,  the 

M  \MUed  ^Max  MuSS^*  Sl®***^’  GeofiTaphv.  and  Antlqultiea  of  Parthla.  Collectfd  and 

nrice  ^ls  cloth  ^  fr?*"  indent  and  Modem  Sources.  By  OKOROE 

daya.  RAWLIN80N,  M.A.,  Profeaaorof  Ancient  Hiatory  in  the  University 

ol  Oxford.  8to,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 


life  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 

Compiled  in  Commemoration  of  the  Centenary  of  his  Birth,  and  edited 
^  Professor  BRUHN8,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Leipzig 
Translated  by  Jane  and  Caroline  Lassdls.  2  vola.  8to,  with  llbree 
Portraits.  [In  November. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Collefe,  Oxford.  In  Two  Volumes 
Vol  I.,  8to,  price  I6e.  [On  Thursday  next. 


HANNIBAL  in  ITALY :  an  Historical  Dmina. 

By  william  FORSYTH.  Q  C.,  LL.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College, Cambridge;  Author  of  •  The  Lifeof  Cicero,’  Ac.  Crown  8to. 

The  WITCH  of  NEMI,  and  other  Poems.  By 

EDWARD  BRENNAN.  Crown  8vo,  price  lOs.  Od. 

[In  a  few  days. 

LONGMANS*  TEZT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE. 


MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  of  ADMIRAL  SIR 

EDWARD  CODRINOTON;  with  Selections  from  his  Public  and  uStSut  oT‘Ed?nbu^‘h*"8mfil  ^^nri^  ^  ^ 

Private  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Lady  BOUR-  Diversity  of  Edinbun-h.  Small  8to.  price  .3s.  6d.  „  ^ 

CHIER.  2  vols.,  8to.  with  Portrait.  [in  wovcmocr. 

avTo/iT?!  T  A  xTirriTTo  j  T>rtoniTTTTari-tTTc^  «T/%T»Tr«  OEOMETRIC  TURNING,  Comprising  a  Descrip- 
MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  ^VORKS  tion  of  the  New  Geometric  Chock  constracted  oy  Mr  Plant,  ^^h 

of  the  late  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biojrra-  Directions  for  its  use,  and  a  Scries  of  Patterns  cut  by  it.  By  H.  S. 

phical  Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor.  3  vols.,  8vo,  price  £2  12s.  0d.,  cloth.  SAVORY.  1  vol.,  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

[Nearly  ready. 

NOTES  on  the  RIVER  BASINS  of  the  BRITISH 

r^’D/^nPTj'CJ/XTTT?  AXTriLfATC!  ^  i.  *1-  i  ISLES.  By  ROBERT  A.  WILLIAMS.  16mo.  [In  B  few  days. 


MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS 

of  the  late  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biogra¬ 
phical  Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor.  3  vols.,  8vo,  price  £3  12s.  fld.,  cloth. 

[Nearly  ready. 


GROTESQUE  ANIMALS,  Invented,  Described, 

and  Portrayed.  By  E.  W.  COOKE,  R.A.  Twenty-four  Plates,  with 
Elucidatory  Comments.  Royal  4to,  price  21s. 

[Early  in  December. 


The  BURGOMASTER’S  FAMILY;  or.  Weal  and 

Woe  in  a  Little  World.  By  CHRISTINE  MULLER.  Tranalatcd 
from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  JOHN  G.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  K.C.B., 
F.K  S.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  price  6e.,  doth.  [Nearly  ready. 


GLEIG’S  SCHOOL  SEBIES. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  BEGINNERS. 

By  WILLIAM  HUGHES,  F.R.G.8.,  Ac.,  Professorof  Geography  in 
King's  College,  and  in  Queen's  College,  London.  18mo. 


RAMBLES.  By  Patricius  Walker  Reprinted 

from  Fnuer's  Magazine.  1  vol.,  poet  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  By 

A.  HAYWARD,  Esq.,  Q.C.  A  New  Series.  2  vols.,  6 vo. 


The  RISE  of  GREAT  FAMILIES,  other  ESSAYS 

and  STORIES.  By  Sir  BERNARD  BURKE,  C.B.,  LL.D..  Ulster 
King  of  Anns ;  Author  of  *  The  Peerage  and  Baronetage,’  *  Vicisai- 
tudee  of  Families.'  1  vol.,  post  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 


CATECHISM  of  ZOOLOGY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F. 

BLAKE,  M.A.,  F.G.8..  Mathematical  and  Natural  Science  Matter  in 
St  Peter’s  School,  York.  Fcap.  8vo. 


SUBSIDTA  PRIMARIA,  STEPS  to  LATIN, 

Part  Ilf.  Manual  of  the  Compound  Sentence;  being  a  Third  Com¬ 
panion  Exercise-Book  to  the  ‘  Public  School  Latin  Primer.'  By  the 
same  Editor.  [In  January. 

A  DICTIONARY  to  the  ANABASIS  of  XENO- 

PHON.  Bv  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  BARRACK,  M.A. ,  Principal  of 
the  Dollar  Institution,  Scotland.  Post  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 


[In  a  few  days. 


MUSICAL  CRITICISM 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Selected  fri>m  the  Published  and  Unpublished  Writings  of  THOMAS 
DAM  ANT  EATON,  late  President  of  the  Norwicli  Choral  Society. 
Edited  by  his  Sons.  Crown  8vo.  [On  November  12. 


A  CATECHISM  of  ROMAN  HISTORY,  Uniform 

with  the  'Catechism  of  English  History.'  Edited  by  ELIZABETH 
M.  SEWELL,  Author  of  ‘  Amy  Herbert,’  Ac.  18mo. 

POPULAR  LECTURES  on  SCIENTIFIC 

SUBJECTS.  By  H.  HELUHOLTZ,  ProfeMor  of  Phjriloloxy  Id  the 
University  of  Heidelburg.  Translated  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.I)., 
F.C.8.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Science,  Staff  College.  1  vol.,  8vo, 


The  CHILDREN  S  BIBLE,  for  use  in  Schools  and  i  ^  ^arT^T^r*T^;rT^xTm  a  t 

Families.  Prepared  and  arranged  by  WILLIAM  ROGERS,  M.A.,  !  INTRODUCTION  tO  EXPERIMENTAL 
I'rebendary  of  St  Paul’s,  Chaidain-in-Ordlnary  to  the  Queen,  and  I  PHYSICS.  By  ADOLF  P.  WEINHOLD,  Professor  in  the  Royal 

OA  &J4  1  _  .  «...  *  m  .  • .  MB  •  A  •  ..._s _ ifA. _ 1  1 _  wa _ • _ I._ 


I’re bendary  of  St  Paul’s,  Chaplait 
Rector  of  St  Botolph,  Bisbopsgate. 


?d  by  IK 
,  F.K.8. 


MEMOIR  of  GEORGE  EDWARD  LYNCH 

COTTON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan.  With 
Selections  from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Mrs 
COTTON.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 


GEORGE  EDWARD 


ECCLESIASTICAL  REFORM.  Nine  Essays  by  j 

various  Writers.  Edited  by  ORBY  SHIPLEY,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 

I 

"A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  upon  DOMESTIC  i 

LAW ;  ”  Essays  for  English  Women  and  Law  Students.  By  | 
PERKINS,  Junior,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  1  vol.,  post  8vo.  j 


LOKWY,  F.R.A.S,  With  a  Preface  by  G.  C.  Foster, 
8  VO. 


HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.  Based  on  the  French  W’ork  of  Messrs 
Decaisne  and  Nandin,  and  including  the  Original  Woodcuts  by 
Kiocreux  and  Leblanc.  By  W.  B.  iniMSLEY,  formerly  Assistant 
at  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  1  vol.,  8vo.  ^ 

A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  DESCRIPTlVE^and 

ANALYTICAL  BOTANY.^  Translated  from  the  French  of  E. 
Le  Maout,  M.D.,  and  J.  Decaisne,  by  Mrs  Hooker.  Edited,  and 
arranged  according  to  the  English  Botanical  System,  by  J.  D. 
HOOKER,  M.D.,  Mrector  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
With  6,600  Wo^cuts  from  Designs  by  L.  StenhiU  and  A.  Riocreux. 
1  vol.,  medium  8vo.  ^  • 
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London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER,  Paternoster-row. 
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SAMUEL  TINSLEY’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BELL  AND  DALDY’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRV 

The  SUEOEON’S  SECRET.  By  Sydnet  SIosttn  Anil..,. 
ofl*crplexlty.-Ao.  [VbUda, 

WILL  SHE  BEAR  IT  ?  a  Tale  of  the  Weald.  3  voU 

[Re.'idythisdav.  ’ 

The  D’EYNCOURTS  of  FAIRLEIOH.  By  THOMva 

ROWLAND-SKKMP,  3  vols  .  .318.  fid.  ^  * 

“A  stirrinw  and  vigorous  novel.” — Court  Circular. 

“Written  in  a  light,  lively  style ;  full  of  stirring  adventures  bv  Unii  i 
sea.*'— Echo.  '  ‘•uuana 

The  SEDGEBOROUOH  WORLD  :  a  Novel.  Btr  A  Paoi* 


Imperial  folio,  hnlf-bound,  price  £5  5s.. 

The  WORKS  of  CORREGGIO  AT  PARMA.  Repro- 

duced  in  Photography  by  STEPHEN  THOMPSON  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Rngntrings  -by  l^oio  Toschi,  with  Biographical  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Notioes  by  I.ouis  Fiignn,  Dep.artment  of  Prints  and  Drawings, 
Uritisli  Museum.  [Shortly. 

Imperi.al  4to,  with  Illu.stratfons,  handsomely  bound, 

WEDGWOOD  and  hia  WORKS :  a  Selection  of  hU 

Cludcest  I’Innues,  Medallions,  Cameos,  Vases,  and  Ornamental 
Objects,  from  designs  by  Kiaxmnn  and  others,  reuroduced  in  Permanent 
Pliutograpliy,  with  a  Sketcli  of  the  Life  of  Wedgwood,  and  of  the 
Progress  of  Ills  Art  Manufacture,  by  ELIZA  3IE'l  EYAKD,  Author 
of  ‘The  Life  of  Wedgwood.”  [In  preparation. 

8vo  (Reprinted  from  tlie  Original). 

A  CATALOGUE  of  ^WEDGWOOD’S  MANUFAC¬ 

TURES.  With  Illustrations.  Shortly. 

Ill  Avo.  with  Illustrations  in  Permanent  Photogr.apby,  price  iSs., 

A  CONCISE  HISTORY  of  PAINTING  for  STUDENTS 

and  GENERAL  READERS.  By  Mrs  CHARLES  HEATON, 
Author  of  ‘  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Albrecht  Diirerof  Nurnblirg,’ 
&c.  [Shortly.  ] 

.3  Tols.  imperial  4to,  handsomely  bound,  price  £6  fie., 

TURNER’S  PICTURESQUE  VIEWS  in  ENGLAND  and 

WALES,  containing  9fi  celebrated  Views,  drawn  by  that  eminent 
Master,  and  reproduced  from  Fine  Photography;  with  Descriptive 
and  Historical  Illustratiuns.  [Nearly  ready. 

ALSO  AS  SRPAHATB  VOLUJTES.  £  8.  d. 

p:SGLISIl  LANDSCAPES  .  .  2  12  6 
CASTLES  AND  ABBEYS  ..220 
CASTLE  SCENERY  .  .  .  .  1  il  G 

Second  Edition,  revised,  imperial  8vo,  price  213., 

MY  GARDEN ;  its  Plan  and  Culture.  Together  with 

a  Oener.ll  Description  of  itsOeolig/,  Botany,  and  Natural  History. 
By  ALFRED  S3lEE,  F.R.S.  llludrated  witli  1,250  Engravings  on 
3Vood .  [In  tlie  press. 

The  j»ar|>oseof  this  work  is  to  deurl^e  tlie  Author’s  garden  at  Walliugtou 
in  Surrey,  and  to  serve  as  an  exact  and  practical  guide  to  Amateurs  in  every 
liraucli  of  Horticulture  pi’iictlNed  in  general  g.nrJeniug.  Illustrations  are 
given  of  garden  scenes  as  sp ‘ciniens  of  Land.^cane  Gardening;  ot  Tools, 
Frames,  and  Glass  Honses;  Vegetahles,  Fruits.  Flowers,  Weeds,  and  Wild 
Flowers;  Fungi,  Ferns,  Tree>,  .Shrubs,  Animals.  Birds,  Insects;  also  modes 
of  Gniftiiig  Trees,  Ac.  It  will  be  found  vecy  usv*rul  as  a  book  of  reference  to 
uU  persons  partial  to  Horticulture,  or  having  a  love  of  nature. 

Fifth  Thousand.  New  and  Clicapcr  F’ditioa  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d., 
with  Ilhistrations. 

PEniC.\TKD  BY  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  LIFE  and  LABOURS  of  the  LATE  MR  BRASSEY. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 

8vo,  price  Os.  fid.,  by  the  same  Author, 

THOUGHTS  UPON  GOVERNMENT.  Dedicated  to  the 

Earl  of  DERBY. 

New  and  Clieaper  Edition,  8vo,  price  Ts.  6d.,  ' 

On  WORK  and  WAGES.  By  Thomas  Bbassey,  M.P. 

Clieap  Edition,  crown  Svo,  price  fi&, 

CASIMIR  MAREMMA.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  K.C.B. 

[Shortly. 

Ill  2  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  price  £2  2g., 

ANTIQUE  OEMS  and  RINGS.  By  C.  W.  Kino,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Much  enlarged,  and  entirely 
rt‘ca^t  and  rewritten,  with  nioie  than  850  lllustruticns. 

Demy  4to,  clot’n  gilt,  price  218,, 

The  BOOK  of  SUN-DIALS.  Collected  by  Mrs  Alfred 

(lATrY.  Author  of  ‘  Proverb?  Illustrated.’ ‘  Worlds  Not  Realised,’ 
Ac.  With  a  Froutli<piece  and  21  Lithographic  Illustrations  of  Dials 
of  Interest,  both  Foreign  and  Knglls’.i. 

Illustrated,  imperial  Ifimo,  price  4s,  fid. 

A  BOOK  of  EMBLEMS.  Drawn  on  Wood  by  F.  Gilbert. 

WItli  Verbal  Illustratloas  and  an  Introduction  by  Mrs  G  ATTY. 

[Immediately. 

Square  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  Cd  , 

AUNT  JUDY’S  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME  for  1872. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Fcap.  Svo.  .“^s., 

A  FLAT-IRON  for  a  FARTHING.  By  Mrs  Ewing. 

With  Illustrations.  [In  the  press. 

Svo,  cloth,  lOs.  fid. 

OLD  JEWELS  RESET.  Fables  in  Verse.  By  J.  W. 

CROLY.  With  Twenty-five  Illustrations  by  Proctor. 

[Immediately. 

Crown  Svo,  price  2s.  fid., 

BOMBASTES  FURIOSO.  Illustrated  by  Georte 

CRU1K8HANK.  •  [Shortly. 

Post  Svo,  price  fis , 

TALES,  OLD  and  NEW.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Mademoiselle 

3Iori.’  ^  [Immediatelv. 

Small  8vo,  price  fis.. 

An  OLD  MAN’S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  MANY  THINGS. 

Sicond  and  Clieaper  Edition,  with  Additions.  [Immediately. 

Post  Svo,  price  Ss.. 

SKETCHES  and  ESSAYS ;  and  WINTERSLOW  (Essay 

wrllteii  lliere).  By  3\TLLIA51  HAZLITT.  A  Now  Edition.  By 
W.  CAUEW  HAZLITT.  [Shortly. 


recommend  ‘  Building  upon  Sand.’  ’’—Graphic.  ^ 

GRAY  WORTH :  a  Story  of  Country  Life.  By  Carey 

HAZLEWOOD.  3  vols.,  318.  6d. 

“  .Many  traces  of  good  feeling  and  good  taste,  little  touches  of  quiet 
liumour,  denoting  kindly  observation,  and  a  geauine  love  of  the  country."— 
Standard. 

“Carey  Hazlewood  has  a  keen  eye  for  character,  and  can  write  well 
The  contrast  between  the  practic.vl  and  the  ideal  life,  as  exemplified  in  the 
characters  of  Dr  Perry  and  Mr  Benson,  the  over-con?cientious  curate  ii 
admirably  drawn.”— Examiner.  ’ 

“There  is  something  idyllic  in  the  chapter  in  which  Able  Armstrong's 
wooing  is  described,  ana  nothing  could  bo  prettier  tiian  the  way  in  which 
Miss  Mary  Anna  Brown  contrives  to  let  the  simple  minded  curate  under¬ 
stand  that  she  loves  him,  and  that  unless  he  returns  her  love  she  must 
die.” — Athenseum. 

SONS  of  DIVES:  the  Popular  New  Story.  2  vols.,  218. 

“  A  well-principled  and  natural  story.  The  interest  of  the  book  increases 
as  the  tale  proceeds.” — Athenaeum. 

“A  fair,  readable,  business-like,  well-ending  love  story.  .  .  .  The 
volumes  bear  no  author’s  name,  but  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  interest 
of  them.” — Illustrated  London  News. 

“  A  good  and  well-told  story  of  modern  life,  witli  characters  that  interest 
and  a  plot  that  stimulates.  .  .  .  The  novel  is  to  be  commended;  and 
readers  in  se.arch  of  amusement  will  do  well  to  place  its  name  in  their  lists.', 
Sunday  Times. 

A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER.  A  Story  of  Life  and 

Adventure  in  Australia  during  the  Gold  Fever.  By  WILLIAM 
THOMSON-GREGG,  M.A.  2  vols.  [Early  in  November. 

PERCY  LOCKHART;  or,  the  Hidden  Will.  By  Franc rs 

WILLOUGHBY  BA.\TER.  2  vols.  tin  Novembsr. 

The  TRUE  STORY  of  HUGH  NOBLE’S  FLIGHT.  By 

the  Authoress  of  ‘  What  her  Face  Said.’  [Just  rca'Jy. 

FAIR,  BUT  NOT  WISE.  2  vols.  [Shortly. 

The  INSIDIOUS  THIEF:  a  Tale  for  Humble  Folks.  By 

ONE  OF  THEMSELVES.  Crown  Svo.  58. 

[Second  Edition  now  ready. 

“There  are  some  humorous  touches  ki  it,  and  the  character  of  Uncle 
Wood,  the  sailor,  is  excellently  drawn..  .  We  recommend  this  volume 
warmly  to  our  readers  ;  •  It  is  excellently  printed  and  elegsntly  boual. 
-Lloyd’s  Weekly  Newspaper. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  “PUTTYPUT’S  PROETOEE”: 

or.  Road,  Rail,  and  River:  a  Humorous  Story,  in  Three  Books.  Bv 
HENRY  GEORGE  CHURCH  ILL.  1  voL,  crown  Svo  (uniform  with 
•The  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall’)  with  14  Illustrations  by  Wallis 
Mackay,  post  free,  48.  [Second  Edition  now  ready. 

The  MISTRESS  of  LANGDALE  HALL :  a  Romance  of 

the  West  Riding.  By  ROSA  M.  KETTLE.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette  by  P.  Skelton.  Post  free,  48.  ki- i,  * 

“  The  hook  is  a  model  of  what  a  cheap  novel  should  be.'’— Pubusners 
Circular.  '  .  *  k  h 

*•  It  is  interesting  and  very  pleasantly  written  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  DOtu 
author  and  publisher,  we  cordially  .wish  it  the  reception  it  deserves. 
Saturday  Review.  , 

*•  The  most  careful  mother  need  not  hesitate  to  place  it  at  once  la  tiu 
hands  of  the  most  unsophisticated  daughter.  As  regards  the  publisher,  wc 
can  honestly  say  that  the  type  is  clear,  and  the  book  well  got  up  in  every 
way.”— Athenaeum.  , ,  , 

“  ‘  The  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall’  is  a  briglit  and  attractive  story,  wlucii 
can  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  with  pleasure.” — Daily  News. 

“  A  circular  from  the  publisher  precedes  the  opening  of  the  novel,  wnerei-i 
the  existing  conditions  of  novel  publishing  are  concisely  set  forth.  It  i* 
ably  and  smartly  written,  and  forms  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  por¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  We  strongly  recommend  its  perus  u  w 
novel  readers  generally.” — Welshman. 
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